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A F O R E W O R D JANE REHNSTRAND, Art Consultant 
Schools of Douglas County, Wisconsin 
® The major portion of this issue, its text and illustration, is an outgrowth of an experiment in creative expres- 
sion by the children and teachers of the one-room rural and state graded schools of Douglas County, which is 
situated in the most northern section of Wisconsin. These teachers have had little and sometimes no art training, 
and the children are given but one hour and a quarter for art work during the week, but hundreds of large murals 
26"' x 36’'were planned and executed in chalk, crayon or poster paints and many fine creative drawings as 
preliminary sketches for the murals produced, convinced the 125 teachers and hundreds of children that with a 
roll of wrapping paper, a few large brushes, some calcimine, a box of chalk or some waxed crayons, they could 
give up all patterns and copies and create whatever they choose. 

@ The art project for the year was built into a unit of work called ‘‘Know Your County."’ One of the first prob- 
lems was to awaken interest in the homely things of the everyday farm life. The ‘four mail boxes,’’ ‘‘Billy’s 
pony,” ‘“‘men at work on the pea-vinery,’’ ‘‘sunflowers in the field,"’ ‘‘the two great pines,’’ and scores of other 
subjects were within a stone’s throw of the school. But neither teachers nor pupils had ever used this local 
material for their art work. 

®@ During the fall the country-side was alive with young sketchers, eager to get needed material, community 
buildings, factories, town halls, gas stations, railroad stations, native birds, trees, flowers, fish, farm machinery, 
vehicles of all descriptions, figures at work, and hundreds of animate and inanimate objects found in their neigh- 
borhood. 

@ Research reading, physical geography, history, and geography of each county became a vital part of the 
activity. 

@ After a few months’ work on the project, teachers and pupils believed with John Steuart Curry, artist in resi- 
dence at University of Wisconsin at Madison, and pioneer in rural American painting, ‘‘that farm scenes, farm 
people and farm animals furnish subjects for genuine art.’ ‘The simple, rugged homey things that country 
people know best’ are the subjects Mr. Curry uses for most of his sketches and paintings. Mr. Curry says, ‘‘We 
have art in our rolling green hills dotted with white farmhouses and the red of barns.’ ‘‘We have art in the new 
life constantly springing up on the farm, broods of scurrying chicks, in the surprised look of the bay colt with a 
white star on his forehead, and the gambols of young calves when they are first let out in the grass.’ ‘‘We have 
art also in the shine of the brown earth as it rolls from the plowshare, in the swing of the fork as the hired man 
scatters haycocks after an untimely rain, and in the healthy gusto with which threshers eat their food.’"' 

@ The following pages show a few of the visible results from this program and they are reproduced to give 
encouragement to every rural and state graded teacher who feels poorly equipped to teach art and who has 
little material to work with. 

@ And it is increasingly important that teachers believe ‘‘that the creative impulse is within the child himself. 
No educational discovery of our generation has had such far-reaching implications. It has a two-fold significance: 
first, that every child is born with the power to create; second, that the task of the school is to surround the child 
with an environment that will draw out this creative power.’”’ 


iCourtesy of Co-operative Builder, Madison, Wisconsin. *The Child-Centered School, Ruggo Shumaker. 
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Two farms of Douglas County, Wisconsin, sketched and painted by children 
of the one-room rural school. Primary children planned and executed the 
gay farm with the blue house, and Anderson's farm below with its many ac- 
tivities is the work of the older children. Teachers working with these chil- 
dren are: Miss Ruth Moline of Wentworth and Miss Lydia Jasa of Dairyland 
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FARMS OF WISCONSIN 


By grade children of Douglas County Schools, sponsored by Vera C. 
Rehnstrand, County Superintendent of Schools. Executed with chalk. 
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HE next five pages of free-hand drawings were sketched by children of the one- 
room rural school, where all the grades have their Art work at the same time. 
They are the expressions of the average child with no exceptional talent and are 
reproduced here to give courage to every rural school teacher where pupils 
constantly produce work of this fine quality. 





@ Children enjoy drawing animals, but have considerable difficulty with proportion, construction and action. 
Very young children should not be hampered with ways and means of securing proportions, construction or 
action but gradually they may be taught to look for and express the salient features of the animal, learn how to 
study and plan the proportions, find ways of constructing the animal forms and to rhythmically express the 
animal action. Notice how expressively the salient features of the cows are sketched in the first two sketches— 
and the fine action of the horse in the top row of sketches. This action is lost in some of the other sketches because 


the student is struggling with proportion and construction. The squirrel and the deer compositions show some 
mastery of animal drawing. 


@ Young children like to draw animals using ovals and circles, especially is this a good method for drawing 
rabbits, cats, squirrels and all small round animals. There are many fine devices to help teach animal sketching 
but eventually the students must learn to observe, to see and analyze for themselves. 


@ It takes great concentration:and many hours of practice to draw animals well. 


























IGURE drawing should be a gradual growth from the highly expressive drawings 
of little children—see Little Red Riding Hood (Figure 1) and the boy with the sun 
(Figure 2)—to the well proportioned sketch of the gingerbread boy, the action 
drawings of No. 4 and No. 5, the detailed self sketch Nos. 6, 7, and 8, the better 
proportioned and better action of Nos. 9 and 10, and the life drawing (Nos. 11 
and 12) where action, proportion and construction may be studied and mastered. 


@ Note: Sketches 11 and 12 were sketched by intermediate grades, the teacher posing. 
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ERY young children draw trees to help tell stories and their first drawings show 
some construction and proportion, but not much rhythm. The second sketch 
in the above of the strong pine tree shows that the child felt the strength of the 
tree. The next two drawings are rhythmic. Five and six show proportion de- 





velopment and emphasis on detail. Seven and eight are attempts at feeling mass. 
The ninth sketch shows good proportion and suggestive tree masses. The lacy tamarack is 
expressively rendered, has fine proportion, and some tree construction. The white pine is a 
fine mass drawing for a child and the Norway pine emphasizes rendering. 



















































































HE school bus, hayracks, tractors, milk trucks and wagons, sleighs, delivery 
wagons and trains, all pass by the schoolhouse, and the children were eager to 
make sketches of them. 


® Note the jolly train speeding down the hill (an excellent expression), the 

patient horse waiting to proceed to the next customer, the great load of hay 

with more hay to gather, the carefully sketched school bus, the school bus by Evelyn, who 

is a first grader, and the men at work clearing the highways of the great snowdrifts. Grad- 

ually the lines become better drawn, the wheels a little rounder, the horses and figures in 

proportion, and the composition more united. Children should be taught how to draw wheels, 
and plan where to place them in relation to the construction of the vehicle. 


e Encourage observation and drawing from life as this demands concentration and thinking. 


@ The above sketches show the range of expression in the one-room rural school where all 
grades are represented. 
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MALL children draw houses, and particularly their own homes, as soon as they 
have developed out of the scribble stage. The drawings in the above plate are 
all “‘real places’’ some sketched from memory and some from life. 

@ The church drawings show the development from the fine free-hand story- 


telling picture of the first grade to the painstaking well-proportioned ruler 
drawn sketch of the eighth grade child. 


@ The second group of drawings shows a similar development and includes a child's attempt 
to draw the village hotel in perspective. 


@ The shack, church, group of barns, gas station, railway station, and schoolhouse were 
sketched from life by intermediate and junior high school students. 


@ These young artists had many vital art lessons drawing their churches, homes, town halls, 
shops, etc. Junior High School children had to be drilled away from the use of the ruler. They 
did not seem to realize their power to draw a characterful line without the ruler. Perspective 
should be taught when it is needed. 


®@ Building drawing involves free-hand drawing of horizontal, vertical and oblique lines, keen 
observation of proportion, knowledge of perspective and simple rules of composition. 
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BLOCK PRINTED 


MARGARET REHNSTRAND, Central High 





farm and the activities of the farm 
present subjects within the experi- 
ence of every high school student 
in our locality. Some of our high 











school students live on farms and 
all have seen and visited farms. We chose 
the farm because it offered such a variety of 
subject matter—animals, figures, buildings and 
plant life. Everyone in the class could choose sub- 
ject matter that he enjoyed working with and knew 
well enough to draw without the aid of pictures. 
Living in the part of the country where ice and snow 
is beautiful and abundant in the winter, a few stu- 
dents chose to represent the snow-bound farm. Upon 
being questioned about the number of trees around 
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FARM CALENDAR 


School Art Teacher, Superior, Wisconsin 


the farmhouse the student replied, ‘I live on a farm. 
This is our house. We do have many trees. This is 


ul 


the way it looks.’ Each composition represents the 
student’s own conception of a farm in northern 
Wisconsin. The twelve prints were assembled and 
used as a calendar. 

® Each year a calendar composed of fifty-two wood 
cuts of the work of Wisconsin artists may be pur- 
chased for a small sum. The calendar makes an 
excellent art room calendar and at the end of the 
year may be mounted and used for the file. Other 
subjects that might be used for a class problem for 
calendars are: interesting buildings of the city, 
doorways of buildings, industries of the city, trees or 
flowers of the locality, early history and school life. 
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WHAT TO DO FOR 
THE GIFTED CHILD 


OLGA M. SCHUBKEGEL 


Art Director, Hammond, Indiana 
Illustrations by Children of Douglas County, Wis. 











Sketched by Kenneth Howard, Solon Springs, 
Wisconsin, who uses beautiful color harmonies 

















Audrey Tallefson, Highland, Wisconsin, aged 9, 
builds up her compositions ‘‘a la Diego Rivera” 





The above sketch has unusual action 








is a tendency on the part of 
writers, teachers, art supervisors, 
administrators and all those con- 
nected with the art educational 
scheme to stress consideration of 
those children of normal capacities 
to insure their effective living and adjustment to the 
social pattern. 














®@ In practically all aims of art education we find 
such general statements as these: 


(1) Genuine enjoyment in art experience. 

(2) Expression of the child’s own individuality. 

(3) Awareness and sensitiveness to the fundamental 
values of art in environment and living. 

(4) Deeper appreciation through the use of the 
cultural background. 

(5) Discovery and development of the gifted child. 


® Much is offered in the way of suggestions as to 

concepts, methods, techniques and employment of 
subject matter in meeting the first four aims because 
they naturally apply to the majority of pupils and 
successful teaching still seems to be measured by the 
standards of reaching the masses. Granted that this 
is justifiable in the sense that the social group is 
composed of many more consumers of art products 
than potential producers—what is to become of the 
gifted child and his distinctive needs, interests and 
problems? 


@ If, in progressive educational thinking, we are 
concerned with the individual, are we duly aware of 
differentiation of needs according to the difference 
in types of children, especially the gifted child? Is 








The sketch is by Lyle Nelson, Bennet, Wisconsin, who 
draws accurately and likes to shade all his sketches 
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our inclination not apt to be that he, because of his 
unusual ability, can shift for himself, while we direct 
our energies to those whom we feel need more of our 
attention? Too often this leads to problems, both on 
the part of the pupil and the teacher, which could 
have been readily avoided had the teacher willingly 
and readily recognized the fact that the child had 
capabilities beyond the other members of the group. 


® The first step toward recognition is to establish 
right pupil-teacher relationship. Sincerity is of prime 
importance in the art experience. At the very begin- 
ning the teacher should gain the pupil’s confidence 
and establish a feeling of sincerity with him in order 
that a sincere response may be expected. A mutual 
feeling of respect and friendliness between teacher 
and pupil comes about when the pupil feels that the 
teacher is interested in his welfare, his special power 
and in him personally, rather than as a pupil. The 
teacher who constantly endeavors to so organize 





This 
beautiful 
action 
sketch 
drawn 

by a Junior 
High 
School 
boy of 
Douglas 
County, 
Wisconsin 

















John sketches 
figures and 
animals 
constantly. 
Paul Bunyan 
and the great 
Wild West are 
his favorite 
subjects 














classroom procedure, tools, materials and the like 
that the art will reach the pupil’s life in some per- 
sonal way, will go far in arousing that pupil in putting 
forth his finest expression and effort. 


® This, in a general way, gives the keynote to the 
set-up in regard to discovering the gifted child in the 


area of art education, wherever he may be found. 
(Continued on page 251) 
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Juliana, about 11 years old, likes 
to draw people “‘all dressed up”’ 
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The boy who sketched this 


knows “his aeroplanes” 
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This sketch was made by a boy in the 4th grade of 
Wentworth, Wisconsin. He has many ideas and records 
them in this manner 








‘TIS WHEELS 
that make 
the WORLD 

GO ‘ROUND 
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PEDRO J. LEMOS, Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Stanford University, Calif. 


F ALL the many interesting subjects 
that social activities have brought 
into the school subjects for children 
to study, one of the most interesting 
is that of transportation. Shelter and 
clothing, occupations, too, have their 
many interesting subjects, but the children have a 
soft spot in their hearts from the time that their rattle 
has a wheel on it, to the hoop-rolling age, on to the 
velocipede, bicycle, and now the auto and aeroplane 
age. When art is combined with social activities the 
value of the subject for its permanent value possi- 
bilities goes up about 500 per cent, because there is 
nothing equals drawing a subject to develop reten- 
tiveness, making the subject actually known to the 
one who draws it. Any of the social activity subjects 
is full of many valuable parts or secondary projects 
which can create immense interest and develop a real 
live activity in the subject as a whole if the teacher 
searches the subject for the unusual or the unique 
points of interest. 





® In transportation, the history of the wheel, apart 

from the rest of the vehicle, has a romance and 
history all its own, and includes legendary, mythol- 
ogy and, of course, has had a dominant influence 
upon the development of civilization. 


® The beginning of the wheel has divided historians 
into two groups on the subject. Those who believe 
that the primitive sled with rolling logs under it 
became by slow degrees a revolving axle with a disc 
of larger logs on the end of it. Then that the discovery 
of a hole being made through the disc would permit 
it to revolve on the axle instead of the axle turning. 
By gradually eliminating the weight of the wood and 








Early Spanish settlers replaced the 

side-planks of the cart wheel with 

curved oak limbs to avoid splitting 
of the side grains 


adding cross-braces and strengthening the wooden 
rim with iron rims, the present wheel with spokes 
came into use. 


® The second group does not believe in the gradual 

development of the wheel, but think that the roller 
idea was enlarged with reeds and grasses, kept in 
shape by four cross supports, finally producing the 
four-spoked wheel used for a long period and 
adapted extensively by the Egyptian charioteers. 


® However, it would appear that by either develop- 
ment in comparison with other steps in civilization 
the wheeled vehicle as developed from the log 
roller was a slow process for early transportation. 


® In studying transportation it is interesting to note 
that in every new step of transportation methods 
the wheel has survived in spite of the fact that new 
types of vehicles have replaced the former type. 
Man first developed the log-roller sled. Then came 
the wheel and perhaps the wheelbarrow because of 
its one wheel, capable of traveling over man’s first 
roadways, a footpath. Then came the two-wheeled 
vehicle, the three-wheel, and the four-wheel. Four 
wheels were a luxury and taxed for centuries in 
several countries, which still accounts for the great 
number of carts being used in many countries today. 


® Man, seeking easier, swifter transportation, took 
to water, and the dugout was made from the tree 
rolled to the water’s edge. From the dugout, the 
canoe and small boat to the boat steered with a 
rudder, and then the wheel appeared in the form of 
the pilot wheel, in some instances a huge, elaborated 
affair requiring two or more men to control it. So the 
wheel came back into water transportation after all. 
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Wherein the Chariot Wheel 


and the first Steamboat 
Wheel look alike 























ASSYRIAN CHARIOT 















































THE “CHARLOTTE DUNDAS."" THE FIRST PRACTICAL STEAMBOAT. 
BUILT IN 1802 BY WILLIAM SYMINGTON AND DRIVEN BY AN ENGINE 
SUPPLIED BY JAMES WATT 





The “Clermont” 1007 











From the galleons and great sailboats the next step in 
the use of the wheel came in the first steamboat, the 
Charlotte Dundas, built by William Symington in 
England in 1802, with the engine invented by James 
Watt. The paddle wheel at the stern was artistically 
designed and succeeded in towing two other vessels 
at the rate of 3!4 miles an hour against a strong wind. 


ANCIENT ROMAN CART 
from Old Sculpture 


Conquerors of the past 
have disappeared but 
their art remains. A 
sketch made by the 
author in Spain in 1934 
shows a cart with 
wheels of ancient Ro- 
man design, and a 
Phoenician - prowed 
boat still being used. 
The rakes on the prow 
are used by the fish- 
ermen who are also 
farmers for raking kelp 
for fertilizing their har- 
vest lands 





@® One wonders as the wheel of the Charlotte 
Dundas is compared with the ‘wheels of ages”’ if 
James Watt found his inspiration when looking for a 
good wheel shape in the wheel of the Assyrian 
chariot as illustrated in this article. It is a fact that 
down the ages every utilitarian article becomes more 
artistically refined as it copes and meets better 
functioning for the uses for which it has been formed. 
If the Assyrian developed a wheel of great rotating 
tensile strength, what better form could be used for 
support against immense water pressure at the rear 
of the steamboat. 


® However, it is interesting to note that the young 
American artist, Robert Fulton, who was one of those 
who witnessed the successful trip of the Charlotte 
Dundas in 1802, decided on a different kind of wheel 
to push the C/ermont in 1807 on its successful trip 
at five miles an hour up the Hudson River to Albany 
from New York. 


® The tenacity of the wheel as the remains of past 
civilization is surprisingly evident in many countries 
today. A nation may conquer, flourish, wane, and 
disappear but its headdress, pottery, or wheel may 
remain. This is evidenced in Northern Spain, where 
the Roman conqueror has gone but his pottery and 
wheel still remain. At the present day oxcarts 
rumble along the street with Roman wheels perhaps 
passing Celtic-inherited bagpipers, as it wends its 
way to load a harvest load from a Phoenician prowed 
boat. The oxcarts of Spanish mountains still carry 
the moon-shaped openings from the pre-Roman 
period when they were moon worshippers and their 
turning axles still sing their flute-like notes as they 














journey on the road. Old-timers say the notes were to 
frighten the wolves in winter from attacking the oxen, 
but now that the wolves are gone the notes warn 
other travelers of a coming cart on the narrow moun- 
tain passages, and the good housewife knows the 
home-coming oxcart when it is yet afar off, for every 
axle creates its own music. 


® Thus, where formerly we pedagogues in straight- 
laced curriculum formulae thought history and 
geography could only be taught from books on war 
and more wars, and that art meant only paintings and 
sculpture, we now know that the finer art is the every- 
day living art that surrounds all the peoples with the 
many utilities that create art with less artificial quali- 
ties. We know that all education is incomplete unless 
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The evolution of the wheel 





Photo by Reta de Lemos 


A farm cart wheel in northern Spain still using the axle 
that turns with the wheel, arranged to produce flute-like 
notes to warn other carts on narrow mountain roads. The 
half-moon openings are said to come from the primitive 
moon-worshipping days 


enclosing within its scope the full appreciation plus 
application of every better artcraft that man has 
created down the ages toward a continuance of a 
better life—a fuller art expression. 


® No matter where one looks in ancient or modern 
industry or art, it produces a replete field of beautiful 
radiating wheel motifs, whether it be the primitive 
transportation wheels, or the elaborate carved and 
decorated spoke wheels of the middle ages, or the 
paddle wheels of mills or boats, or the pilot wheels 
and propellers of the modern steamers. Even the 
aeroplane that made roads through the skies needed 
wheels before it could wing its way or come to earth 
again successfully. The gyroscope aeroplane which 
needs no wheels still needs its propeller wheel in 
its vertical, upright flight. As the whole world travels 
up or down, east or west around the old globe it needs 
the ever present wheel to help it go ‘round and ‘round, 
everybody going where everybody is coming from. 
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No two types 
of whecls alike 


Copied from oldprints 
and quaint records in 
the year 1938 
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Early plows 
used wheels 


are like 
wheel¢ 
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Flower Arrangement 


in Activity Schoolroom 


JANE REHNSTRAND 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 
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LOWER arrangements have become a 
very vital part of decorations in both 
school and home. Shops, churches 
and other public buildings are also 
using floral decoration to bring color 
and form interest into their interiors. 





® This great interest is partially the result of the 
activities of the school art departments, the garden 
clubs of America, flower shows, and the introduction 
into our country of the science of flower arrangement 
as taught by the Japanese people. 


® Flowers have been used throughout the ages as a 
very vital part in the customs and ceremonies of all 
peoples, but not until very recently have we realized 
that flower arrangements are truly a fine art. 


® Every art has a few underlying principles that 
may be used to help produce an artistic expression. 
These principles may be gradually mastered by any- 
one who is willing to try many experiments. It is 
these experiments that we are concerned with in our 
school activities program. 


® Most of our states have about an eight months 
flower season, beginning with the early spring bulb 
flowers, continuing through the summer profusion of 
many varieties, and the fall's bright leaves, flowers, 
seed-pods, grasses and berries. Even the winter 
season produces many subjects for original arrange- 
ments such as: branches of the pines, spruce, cedars, 
and fir, dried ferns and grasses, and the winter 
berries and leaves. Vegetables may also be used 
during the fall for interesting arrangements. The red 





Beet leaves and beet for flower arrange- 
ment by Anna Grosse, Superior, Wisconsin 
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Tree branches, berries, 
and grasses, in flower 
arrangement by Lee 
Harper, Superior, Wis. 
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violets, grayed green and blue greens of the beet 
make a most unusual design when placed in a blue 
green or jade green bowl or plate (choose a medium- 
sized beet with about four leaves and cut the beet 
root in half so it will stand easily in the receptacle). 
This leaf arrangement may be enhanced by intro- 
ducing two or three sprays of snapdragons of violet 
hue or by adding a few lemon yellow daisies. Grasses 
and seed pods are effective arranged in a wooden 
chopping bowl. There is no dearth of subject matter 
if one has eyes to see. Nature is most abundant, and 
it is advisable that schools have flower gardens. 


®@ The school should have a stockroom shelf or cup- 
board filled with flower containers and holders to 
chose from. Possible containers are pottery, porcelain 
and glass vases, bottles of varied shapes and colors. 
Jam, mustard, and peanut butter jars have excel- 
lent and simple shapes. Kitchen bowls, aluminum 
pitchers, chromium dishes, copper, silver, and brass 
kettles, teapots, pitchers, trays, and colored glass 
plates should be handy. Small chicken wire rolled 
in a ball is an excellent substitute for a holder. The 
ten-cent store offers many strong and useful holders. 
Plasticine is impervious to moisture, and frogs, toad- 
stools, and other interesting shapes may be formed 
when needed. Corrugated board rolled with the 
grain of the board will stand up in a vase and support 
dry grasses, weeds, and so on. The Japanese holder, 
made of a circle of pins, is the most practical because 
the stems will remain as they were arranged, the pins 
holding them firmly. Sand, stones, and ordinary clay 
are usable for dry arrangement holders. 


® A plan of procedure to build up power to arrange 
flowers is as follows. 

® Each child should bring flowers and vase to 
school and arrange them as he chooses. 


® After the arrangements are completed a discus- 
sion period should follow. During this period children 
will express themselves as follows. 


1. The colors are pretty together. 
2. The vase looks right because its color is like 
nature’s colors. 
(Continued on page 251) 
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Inexpensive and simply constructed equipment for the activity schoolroom 
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This equipment arranged for work will stimulate Art activity in the grade school 
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DESIGN IN CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 


JANE REHNSTRAND 
Superior, 







































@ The young child designs 

unconsciously and his sym- 
bolical drawings are often 
very beautiful and original 
motifs that need very little 
and sometimes not any 
changing to use for units, 
borders and all-over pat- 
terns. 


@ This design quality 
should be recognized and 
appreciated by both teach- 
ers and pupils. Too often 
this is not true. Last week 
during a visit to a one-room 
rural school the teacher 
handed me a large pile of 
children’s drawings, say- 
ing, “This is not the art 
lesson, but just the pictures 
we make when we go to 
our seats after the read- 
ing, or arithmetic lesson.”’ 
Glancing through these I 
came across many beauti- 
ful designs and one in par- 
ticular caused me to 
exclaim, and a little boy 
at my elbow said, “I didn’t 
know that was good.” 

















Spontaneous Freehand Crayon Sketches 
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BORDERS...UNITS...ALL-OVERS 


State Teachers College 
Wisconsin 





































@ So often these breath- 
taking expressions of our 


little folks go unappreci- 
ated. 


@ The plan drawings of 
the Kindergarten-Primary 
period have all the qualities 
of a good design balance, 
rhythm and harmony. 



































@ This precious heritage 
and the natural ability to 
design would be greatly 
strengthened if we as 
teachers of young children 
were more sensitive to the 
balance, interesting repe- 
tition, spontaneous rhythm 
and harmony so often ap- 
parent in the pictures we 
discard as “‘not real.” 






























































@ With sympathetic ap- 
preciation, guidance, 
knowledge of the princi- 
ples of design, gradually 
these original ideas will 
develop into designs like 
those done with the spoon- 
bill pen pictured in the 
panels below. 
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POSTERS, ROAD SIGNS, 
LABELS 


Posters, road signs, and labels are excellent design problems for 
the rural child. Many communities have canning factories, and 
all have roadside markets and shops where posters and signs are 
usable. 


Such a design problem may be started by laying out plans with 
a series of rectangles, triangles and circles cut from white, black 
and gray paper and arranged in possible light and dark masses 
for signs, can labels and posters (see illustration). The layout 
determines the success of the design problem. 
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Note the many uses for simple borders and bands for strength 
and emphasis. Borders and bands are easy to construct and may 
be used effectively in all design problems. 
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POSTER HELPS 

l. Use vital and specific lettering—generalized statements, 
such as “Conserve Wild Flowers,” are not as effective as ‘‘Do Not 
Pick the Jack-in-the-pulpit.”’ 

2. Make a plan for the poster. 

3. Use large masses to attract attention. 

4. Lettering should be simple in construction, easily read, and 
torceful. 

5. The color scheme should have very light, very dark and very 
bright color. Use a dominant color. 

6. Use contrast in shape, lines and color. 

7. Keep your poster simple. 


FOOD - For - VIM - AND- VIGOR 























HE City Market offers a variety of 
interesting materials for illustration. 
During the late summer and fall the 
booths are filled with flowers, vege- 
tables and fruits, making it a colorful 
place indeed. Round baskets filled 
with green and red tomatoes and apples, piles of 
vegetables in every tone of green. Orange appears 
in squash, again in lantern plants and in the jars of 
preserved fruits. The subtle pinks ranging to deep 
violets of the gladioli arrayed as backgrounds, and 
piles, piles, piles of sacks of potatoes in subtle tans 
and grays. 





® Most interesting of all are the groups of people 

hauling, carrying, pulling their precious cargoes, 
and again the composite picture is intriguing with 
life and color. 


@ The children know the market well. They have 
had field trips to observe, enjoy and study it. They 
have shopped there and others have worked in the 
colorful and busy spot. 








LILLIAN D. OLSON 
Junior High School 
Art Teacher 


JULIA MCARTHUR 


Supervisor, Fine Arts 


Superior, Wisconsin 





® Believing that themes for illustration should be 
closely associated with either the child’s native 
interests, vital community interests or general social 
themes, we chose the market for the theme of illus- 
tration in the seventh grade. 


® We saw in this theme a motivated one for teaching 
compositional principles of rhythm, center of inter- 
est, dark and light, space filling. Also the need for 
teaching action, proportion and modelling in color 
of figures. 


® After a class discussion on the market, students 

went to work on individual sheets on which they 
sketched several compositional ideas and arrange- 
ments. 


® Next followed other trips to the market for more 
thorough observations. Enthusiasm followed each 
visit as students were growing in the capacity to 
succeed with their increase of ideas and observations. 


® Up to now students have been exploring. At this 
(Continued on page 252) 
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Know Your Own State (meee 
tn > SUPERIOR 


LOIS PAE, Teacher, Grade 5 
Washington School, Prescott, Arizona 


OLIVE JOBES 


Art Supervisor, Prescott, Arizona 


OW your own state was the keynote 
1M to an interesting fifth grade unit of 
work in Arizona. This land of sun- 
shine affords so many contrasts that 
i her native sons and daughters find 


her a storehouse for continuous study. 





® Nearly every state has a picturesque history, and 
a future worth looking into. Arizona offers many sur- 
prising viewpoints. There are mountains and deserts, 
pine trees and cactus gardens, old prospectors with 
burros and great modern mining plants, crumbling 
Indian cliff dwellings and huge power dams, and 
countless other contrasts. It is easy to see the ad- 
venture our fifth grade enjoyed when they studied 
Arizona. 





® Among the many related art activities are the 
study of Arizona Indians and their crafts, picture 
maps to show the variety of her industry, illustra- 
tions to show the magnificence of her scenery, and 
constructed houses to show the types of homes found = _ ~ => 
within her borders. 





Know Your County 


TERESA MCDONALD { 
Grade Teacher, South Range, Wisconsin 














day last winter while we were mak- a rn T 
ing a study of county government in Ree 
the ninth grade citizenship class the “ , 
question of places of interest in our , = 
county arose. At the end of that i ¥ ye | ke 
day's recitation several of the pupils a a en 
had volunteered to report the next day on places of 





interest which they had seen. We put up a large 

map of our county the next day and, as each pupil 

told about the place of interest with which he was a 
familiar, he pointed to its location on the map. When ‘ 
we had completed our discussion we had discovered 
that there were several sections of our county with —=sy 
which none of the class was familiar and we had foal 
decided that it would be interesting to find out for 

. ourselves just what other places of interest there were 
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in our own county. 
®@ This called for the writing of letters to the town ¥ TY | 
M chairmen of several towns. These letters were ——. 
ol ar. written as part of our English work. Some of the J. Va ed A : 
1939 children found that by contacting various people in # hor BD 4 4 
our town they learned many important things that 
241 we needed for our project. It wasn’t until all this \\ \j \ 


terial llected that f the ninth grad 
metre wen oterted el oe Go nth ome LA COUNTY 





























Experiment swinging one large figure 
into the space to discover new dominance 





COMPOSITIONS with 
OVALS and CIRCLES 


EVELYN SHOOK, Student 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


HE popular notion that an artist's 
works are the product of sudden 
flashes of inspiration is a miscon- 
ception which the young art student 
might well avoid. Instead of depend- 
ing on these so-called “artistic revela- 
tions’’ as a source for original com- 

position the student will accomplish much more by 

grasping a few basic principles which can be applied 
over and over to any situation. Once the student has 

a workable understanding of various design funda- 

mentals he will find that new and unusual composi- 

tions are not wholly a matter of inspiration. True 
creative expression more often comes from careful 
planning and forethought. 





@ Interesting composition is the outcome of inter- 
esting spacing. In learning to break up spaces in a 
pleasing manner, perhaps the following suggestion is 
helpful. Let us use for subjects farm animals, but 
before we decide on any certain animal it would be 
well to experiment first by using twenty or so squares 
or rectangles, and to try placing different sized ovals 
or circles in them in various positions and arrange- 





The repetition of a figure one, two, three, four, 
or five times will develop many new arrangements 
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ments. In this stage we make no attempt to char- 
acterize in detail any certain animal, but concentrate 
instead only on a general movement or plan which 
later can be interpreted into the proper animal. Try 
using one figure in a space in as many ways as 
possible, then two figures, and finally proceed to 
three, four, five, and six figures. It will be surprising 
to discover how many different ideas you will have 
before you've even started to draw animals. The 
animal itself will often be suggested through these 
preliminary sketches—one movement may remind 
you of a duck’s neck, a series of curves may suggest 
three pigs at a trough, or perhaps a large and small 
oval may be likened to a fluffy kitten. However, these 
are but a few of the countless ways in which the 
same strokes may be interpreted. Making a special 
effort to feature one or more of the basic design 
principles such as dominance, repetition, radia- 
tion, or opposition will also lead to many new 
composition plans. Once you have arrived at a 
satisfactory plan and interpreted the ovals or action 
lines into an animal characteristic of them, the next 
important step is to learn how to draw that animal. 
This will require some research and practice, but you 
will never be able to decoratize a cow or a pig unless 
you have first studied the naturalistic cow or pig and 
mastered it. It is only when you know which features 
to exaggerate and understand their characteristic 
outlines that you can begin to decoratize the animals. 

@ The ability to draw, plus the power to organize, a 
practical knowledge of composition rules and many 
hours of experimentation will reward the designer 
with new and original expressions. 
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With the radiation of shapes from a visible 
or invisible center new plans are produced 





Use one or two shapes in opposition to the dominant 
line which may be derived from the action of the animal 
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Designed by Louise Keeler, Student, State 


Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


E LIVE in a world of beauty. We are 
immersed in it,’ says Emerson. Yet 
how many rarely see it. What a differ- 
ent world this would be if everyone were 
trained to see and hear beauty; if our 
senses and our spirits were in harmony with the 
beauty and rhythm of the universe. 





® We have an inestimable inheritance, an incal- 
culable treasure in the art produced in countless 
centuries of human striving toward the unattainable; 
but the permanent, spiritual wealth of our culture 
has been too frequently neglected in education for 
values that are utilitarian and ephemeral. The 
emphasis in education in the past has been upon the 
acquisition of facts to increase intellectual prowess, 
while young people were left relatively primitive and 
unacquainted in our esthetic culture. 


® In every child there is capacity for creative 
expression. In some it occurs in great measure, while 
others are less well endowed. Now and then there 
appears in schools an unusual ability, amounting 
occasionally to the beginnings of authentic genius. 
The school has tremendous responsibility to provide 
the environment and experience in which unusual 
talent may be nurtured if potential careers of socially 
valuable achievement are to be realized. 


® For the child without special endowment, there is 
spiritual development and esthetic enjoyment in good 
art which may immeasurably enrich his life. The 
service of art to personality development is un- 
equivocal but in providing broad art experiences as 
an indispensable part of the education of every child, 
society is guaranteeing for itself a hospitable climate 


NAME OF BEAUTY %X “X &X 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 
Division of Elementary Education 
California State Department of Education 


in which the unusual phenomenon of genius may 
emerge, may be protected, and may be valued. 


®@ The life of the modern is a hectic one; speed of 
fifty or sixty miles an hour, music of the jitterbug 
persuasion, drama via the movies, the strident daily 
newspaper and the ‘‘pulp’ magazines are our 
literature. Modern living seems to be a conspiracy 
to keep people from other forms of art. To give vitality 
to life, education must seek to strengthen relation- 
ships with the world’s spiritual wealth, painfully and 
joyfully stored by artists of every age and place. 
The eternal verities in living can only be reached as 
youth is helped to identify himself with beauty. And 
only through such identification can human beings 
build philosophical defenses against “the drab as- 
saults of life and living’’ of which there are such tre- 
mendous evidences in our troubled contemporary 
life. 

® The school has profound responsibility in its 
service to society to refine emotional response and to 
build esthetic interest. Intellectual development has 
been glorified at the expense of education of the 
emotions through contact with the beautiful. The 
school must guide children to use and enjoy beauty in 
every situation in modern life. 


® Recent years have brought about gradual recog- 
nition that education comes through self-expression. 
Growth occurs as the child expresses interests and 
aptitudes and reacts to his environment in terms of 
these. The basis of any art expression is a rich and 
vivid experience. Art instruction, therefore, no longer 
takes the form of dictated lessons to establish art 
principles but is concerned rather with enriching 
the child’s experience with nature and life. Art 
teachers are concerned that the child has a concept 
he wishes to express; her function is to increase the 
degree of sensitivity to life in order that his creation 
may be truly an honest expression of his personality. 


@ Art has a new place in education. Not an “art 
hour” provided in the schedule once a week but as a 
part of every experience provided in the curriculum. 
Genuine art reflects the realities of life and experi- 
ence and can maintain its vitality only as it con- 
tributes to everyday living. 


@ In his ‘‘Rockwellkentiana,’’ Rockwell Kent has 
given us a new definition of the meaning of beauty.' 
He says: 


Man looked about him and perceived the order of the universe: 
the course of falling stars, of waterfalls, how growing things 
reached upward to the sun, the curve of slender windblown 
trees, the accustomed movement of all living things. He perceived 





"Rockwell Kent, ‘‘“Rockwellkentiana,’’ New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1933, p. 6. 
(Continued on page 7-a) 
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From Grade Teachers everywhere .. 





THE FIRST GRADE HAD 
A FARM OLIVE JOBES 


Supervisor of Art, Prescott, Arizona 
Ila R. Lewis, Teacher 


eyes of the first grade grew more round and 
more curious. All of the interesting stories 
they read and heard were about the things 
that happen on a farm. They could not 
imagine what a farm was. To children living 
in a mountain town a farm was almost as 
strange a place as a castle. 

@ Many questions arose from day to day. 
The teacher, who had spent many summers on 
a farm, was amazed. She asked her class if they would like to 
make a farm on the big table in her room. It was such a welcome 
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@ First of all came the many interesting parts of a farm—the 

farm creatures, the fowls, the gardens, the fields, the special farm Road to the Bar-Six Ranch 


buildings, and the activities of the farmer and his wife, and their 
children. They seemed to never tire of talking about them. 

@ The table became a house lot, a pasture, fields for grain, 
vegetable and flower gardens, and fine orchards. Another table 
was added to accommodate the growing plan, and then a third 
small one for a duck pond. 


@ It was the most interesting place in this first grade world. 
There were so many animals: pigs with good pens to sleep in; 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, and guineas with feeding pens, 
houses, and coops; horses grazing in the pasture; cattle, and some 
little calves; a dog and a cat for pets; and all of these became good 
friends of the first graders. They grew acquainted through stories, 
made their pictures, and cut them from cardboard to stand braced 
on their table. Some of the animals were modelled. 

@ Everyone enjoyed making the farm. The house was a splendid 
yellow and white building, shining in every detail, even to the 
windows, for which three girls designed different curtains. The 
fences were spic and span. The gardens were trellised and laid 
out with fine walks. The fruit trees were heavily laden with truly 
mammoth fruit, but so very proudly considered by their planters. 

@ Each part of this farm opened the eyes of the children to a new 
world. The vegetable kingdom held many surprises. Many 
children had no gardens. They learned that some things grow 

(Continued on page 8-a) 





A Farm Project by Grade Two. Teacher, Dora Bishop. Under direction of Elizabeth Barstow, Supervisor of Art, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
This project was worked out in art classes directly correlated with Reading, Language, and Nature Study 
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ART IN 
CONSER- 
VATION 


AURORA WILEY 


Art Supervisor, Racine, Wis. 





HREE years ago! was asked 
to co-operate with the 
Educational Department 
ofthe United States Forest 
Service on the ‘'Conser- 
vation of Wild Life.” I 
was very glad to do this 
and the project proved 
very successful —thanks 
to the splendid co-opera- 
tion of’the principals and teachers. 


@ A bulletin with explanations was 
sent out to each teacher. The means 
of procedure was to be the teachers’ 
own. The results obtained were most 
gratifying — original, interesting and 
constructive. Every conceivable phase 
of wild life was dealt with—trees, 
flowers, birds, fish and animals. In 
many of the rooms large posters and 
friezes were made, every child con- 
tributing; illustrated booklets with stories 
of explanation; sand-table displays with 
trees, flowers, ranger stations and animals, all in delightful 
miniature; and hundreds of individual posters and sketches were 
made. A great deal of enthusiasm was displayed by all the 
children fram the kindergarten through the grades. They dis- 
cussed the subject intelligently and well. Every day found new 
material on the bulletin board. This project became not merely a 
drawing lesson but a project that tied up with almost every subject 
in the school curriculum—composition, history, geography and 
the social studies. The children knew more about the subject of 
conservation than many adults. 

@ In June of that year about 300 posters and drawings were pre- 
sented in a display at the annual Flower Show in Racine. The 
exhibit was far reaching and carried a message to young and old. 
The parents, as well as the children, were very enthusiastic about 
the results. 

@ Last year we took one phase of Conservation, namely, the 
“Conservation of Trees.’’ At first this seemed such a limited sub- 
ject but the more we studied it the more enthusiastic we became. 
The results obtained proved more effective and better than the 
year before. In our study of trees we found so many ‘Uses of 
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First grade conservation illustration 


Trees,"’ and how necessary they are for our welfare. The procedure 
in each room was different. One first grade room decided on a 
large room poster showing the planting of a tree. This had been 
discussed and dramatized during the conversation period. The 
picture tells the story very well and there is considerable charm 
about the whole thing. Please note the variety of clothing. In a 
third grade room flood control was discussed. It was at this time 
that the newspapers were full of the terrible flood conditions 
along the Ohio and Mississippi. These children discussed this 
timely subject and as a result made some very fine posters. A 
fourth grade group made an unusual room poster by using the 


(Continued on page 8-a) 




















A SUPPLEMENTARY ART 
CLASS for RURAL SCHOOL 


VICTOR L. STOOPS, Former Teacher of Upper 
Grades, Colwell School, Morgan County, Colorado 


UCH has been done, spoken, and written about 
the modern art curriculum in the larger type 
of city or consolidated school systems. But 
the small rural school (and there are still 
many of them) has been almost completely 
neglected. Today rural school children are 
being given more opportunities for secondary 
and higher education. They are being thrown 
in with other groups of children to be mixed 

in the American population. On examination, we find that they 

are well prepared in the fundamental necessities but lacking the 
cultural background of the children of city classes. 





@ Shortened distances are making it possible for the rural 
population to become a part of other types of communities both 
socially and intellectually. Since this all important rural popula- 
tion is such a great part of our American society, must it not get an 
aesthetic training that is more equal to that of their city neighbors? 


@ The people of the rural community are confronted with a 
small amount of leisure time at present. It is hoped that the 
working time and leisure time of the farmer will be balanced in the 
future. The leisure time of the farmer is not a daily leisure but a 
seasonal leisure. Should not this great part of our population be 
given an opportunity to use their leisure time for the enjoyment of 
creative art? 


@ For these reasons small rural schools are finding it necessary 
to adjust themselves for a balanced curriculum. 


@ The rural school child and his parents are aware of this need. 
The parents say, ‘‘We do not know what art is, so we want our 
children to learn all they can about it." Most of the children are 
eager to learn something about art, both for appreciative and 
creative enjoyment. The art classes of the rural school are eagerly 
looked forward to by the pupils not only because they enjoy 
creating but because they find it useful in everyday life. In fact, 
the students demand more opportunity for aesthetic expression. 


@ While there are many difficulties to be met in arranging an 
art curriculum, the greatest problem is that of finding time for the 
classes. 


@ Any rural school should allow one hour per pupil each week 
for a regularly scheduled art class. Since this is not enough, 
however, we find it necessary to supplement it in some way. One 
successtul solution of the problem is the use of the Free Art Class 
as a supplement to the regular art class. 


@ In discussing the time limit problem of the rural school with 
Mrs. Ellinger, art supervisor of Colorado State Teachers College 
Elementary School, the free art class was suggested as a means of 
answering the need of the children. 


@ This class was tried for one year in the Colwell School of 
Morgan County, Colorado. It was held during pupils’ and 
teacher's time. The farm children, even though they had home 
work to do, were willing to spend one afternoon after school each 
week for this art class. The parents permitted them to do this as 
long as they actually did something worth while. Accordingly, 
we made that our only rule. A student was allowed to enter the 
class and do anything he wished as long as it was worth while 
from the standpoint of art expression. Hence, we get the name 
Free Art class. 








@ This class proved to be of great value as shown by the results 
that followed. Nearly fifty per cent of the pupils of the entire 
school took advantage of the class. This alone showed us that they 
had a true desire for additional art expression. The large number 
of students made it necessary to divide the class into two sections 
To make the groups more homogeneous in interests and ability, 
we divided the group according to grade and age. 


@ For the child who seldom got to do the thing he especially 
desired in the regular group art class, this proved a wonderful 
supplementary course. There were perhaps a dozen different 
projects in progress at the same time. The children who were 
interested in carving chose projects in wood, plaster-of-paris, 
soap, and soft stone. Linoleum blocks proved to be an interesting 
project to the children. For weaving they used rags and yarn. 
Children interested in painting expressed themselves with char- 
coal, crayon, tempera, water color, and even oil in special cases. 
Both plastic and regular clay were media for some projects. 


@ Special projects were introduced to create an interest for 
certain persons. One student with an exceptionally high I.Q. 
and aesthetically inclined did not enjoy art because of some 
previous unhappy experience. To arouse his interest it was 
necessary to introduce some project in which he was especially 
interested. This project was the designing and building of bird 
houses. This restored confidence in his creative ability. 


@ Occasionally we held a group discussion to emphasize some 
of the aims in art and to develop knowledge and skills. Of course 
these discussions came out of a need and accompanied some sort 
of project. The children knew the real purpose of the discussion. 
My time, as teacher, was spent in helping pupils who asked for 
advice, and making timely suggestions. At this point I wish to 
emphasize the importance of originality in the child's expression. 
Since the child gets his pleasure from creating he secures much 
enjoyment from creative expression. The children became art 
— by receiving criticisms and suggestions from each 
other. 


@ The foregoing were not the only advantages of the free art 
class. It also created an art interest in the community. Children 
between the ages of six to ten were soon telling their mothers that 
they should create their own needlework designs. The parents 
became interested in the pupils’ efforts and became aware of the 
art need. They began to realize that art is a creative thing. 


@ The great number of completed works of the class in addition 
to work done in the regular art period made it possible to have a 
presentable art exhibit. This exhibit was held as a means of 
interesting the parents in the children’s work. 


@ The question which will arise is ‘‘How is this financed?’’ The 
above mentioned art exhibit could be made to solve the financial 
problem. Usually the school board will be glad to buy equipment 
and material for art classes, but in some cases it is impossible. If 
it is thoroughly understood by those attending the art exhibit that 
money is needed with which to buy material, they would not object 
to a small art sale. Many of the articles made by the children 
could be sold at low prices. If the buying of material and equip- 
ment is done conservatively, the art sale should easily finance a 
large part of the expense. 


@ In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the real need of more 
aesthetic experience in the rural school. The mass of people today 
do not have an opportunity to develop their aesthetic sensitivity. 
The rural community represents a great part of this population. 
So use the time you have to advantage and take outside time to 
satisfy the demands of our American rural children. 











VEGETABLE PUPPET PLAY 


DOROTHY CLOUGH, CHARLOTTE CHRISTIANSON 
HELEN BURAN, KAY LINK, NORA BELLE BARTON 
Students, State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 





IVE of us girls in an English Methods class 
decided to give a vegetable puppet play as 
our contribution for a dramatic expression 

project. We decided or a simple plot, and 
®& each girl wrote her own dialogue. We set 

about making the puppets from real vege- 
tables. There were Oswald Onion, Pete 
Potato, Sam Celery, Clara Carrot, and Leatrice Lettuce. 
They were simply dressed in either paper or cloth to represent 
the characters they were to be. We used everything from 
matches to powder-puffs for accessories. There were two 
puppets of Willie Weak, one showing him before eating the 
vegetables, and the second after eating the vegetables. The 
other puppet was Johnny Strong. 











@ The play consisted of three scenes. The first scene took place 
at Johnny's house. Johnny and Willie were holding a conversation 
in which Willie whined about his headaches and dislike of 
vegetables. Johnny told him to visit Vegetable Land and to meet 


CLOTHESPIN TOOLS FOR 


: 
¥ 
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the Friendly Foods. The second scene took place in Vegetable 
Land. There Willie met all the vegetables who told him of their 
health-giving properties. During this scene the vegetables sang 
and danced for the boys. Then they instructed Willie to follow 
their advice and to come back a week later. The third and last 
scene took place a week later when Willie and Johnny returned 
to Vegetable Land. Willie called forth the vegetables to marvel 
at his strength and growth from following their advice. The 
vegetables cried, “‘Hurrah”’ and they all left the stage in a joyous 
mood. 


These puppets 
are constructed 
with cardboard 

and crayon 





LEATHER, CLAY, PLASTER- 


OF-PARIS AND METAL 


ANITA FISHER, Student, State Teachers College, 
Superior, Wisconsin 





EEE seven clothespin tools in the illustration on the 
. left may be used to make incised lines, model 
clay, plaster and metal, gouge out soft plaster 
and clay and for show card lettering tools. Select 
clothespins with an even grain and the grain 
running the length of the pin. A jackknife, file, 
razor blade, sandpaper and emery cloth will help 
fashion the tools which are easy to manipulate. 
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THE LITTLE GALLERY OF 
FLOWERS 


UR wild flowers are gradually disappearing due to 

the fact that flower conservation is a very recent 
development. We have been ruthless in our 
destruction of this beauty in our woods. To 
create interest in this project one grade or 
several grades could construct a flower herb- 
arium, using paints, and cardboard. 

@ Start with a list of the flowers found in the 
woodlands in your community, and make note of where and when 
they are in bloom. Let each child choose a flower that he can 
procure and draw. Next decide on the uniform size for all the 
drawings. It is advisable to have two sizes, one for the large 
flowers, and one for the small flowers. Six by nine and nine by 
twelve are practical sizes. 

@ The specimen to be used must be typical in growth and color. 

@ Emphasize artistic placement on the paper. The drawing must 
be very accurate and this will take keen observation on the part 
of the worker. All studies should be rendered in water color, as 
it is the best medium to secure accurate colors. The studies may 
be executed with shaded masses, or a series of flat washes. 

@ Delicately shaded backgrounds will add to the artistic quality 
of these sketches. The paintings should be carefully mounted and 
lettered, using both the scientific and common names. Natural or 
white enameled moulding may be made by the manual arts 
department, a place selected for this museum, and the pictures 
hung, so children can see them easily. 

@ This collection will be valuable for the nature study classes, 
Girl Scout activities and Junior Garden Clubs. 

@ Note: Flowers wither very quickly so they must be placed in 
water or wet sand during the work period, and should be com- 
pleted in two or three days as the beauty of the flowers will not 
last longer. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL 
FLOWERS ior EASTER and MAY DAY 


WO simple ways of making three dimensional 
flowers for Easter and May Day decorations 
are shown in these two illustrations. 

@ To make the flowers in the plate below, 
cut a circle the size of the flower you wish to 
construct. Use circle 34-inch for flowers like 

the phlox, 2-inch for wild rose, 34-inch for 
— cherry blossoms and several sizes for a 
branch of hollyhocks. Press circle over the 
end of a common lead pencil to shape up the flower (see illustra- 
tion). Use poster or construction paper. 








—— 





























@ Study the growth of the flower you are making. Cut stems, 
leaves and buds of poster paper. Put a little paste in the center of 
the flower and mount as shown in the illustration. The stems, 
leaves, and buds may be put in with crayon. Both methods are 
satisfactory. 

@ The pattern for the crepe paper flowers shown on the other 
flower plate is pictured in the lower left-hand corner. Use a strip 
of crepe paper about 2 inches by 4 inches, paste the ends to- 
gether to form a tube. Pinch the tube together at one end and 
pull out the crepe paper at the other end to form the cup part of 
the jonquil, trillium, gladiolas or morning glories (one group of 
students made thirty-six different kinds of flowers using this one 
pattern). 

@ Cut the petals or sepals from construction paper (see the illus- 
tration of the jonquil). Arrange this on a piece of paper for your 
flower composition. Next punch a hole through both the mount 
and petal form and insert the pinched end of the cup form through 
this hole and paste firmly to the back of the mount. Finish your 
composition with stem and leaves cut from colored construction 
paper. Children enjoy making these flowers that look ‘so real.” 











FISHING WITH 
CRAYON LINES 


GEORGIA HAGBERG 


Marinette, Wisconsin 





HEN I received word from Miss Rehnstrand 
that she would like me to send her some 
children’s drawings of an activity representa- 
tive of Marinette, Wisconsin, I thought, 
“Smelt Fishing’’! for this is our Marinette scene 
of romance and adventure. 





@ This year the smelt run was at its peak 
during the first week in April. Millions of the silvery wrigglers 
were swimming against the current in the Menominee River and 
Green Bay. Marinette inhabitants—the adults—celebrated this 
occasion by stocking up with the finny food and preparing for 
the annual Smelt Carnival. 


@ And the school population fished too, every night, and cele- 
brated by drawing pictures in the daytime. I had only to ask, 
‘What did you see on the bridge last night?’ to receive a barrage 
of enthusiastic answers: 


@ “I saw the Mayor crown the king and queen; the crowns 
glittered more than real ones.” ‘We stood right next to the 
microphone where that man was giving the radio broadcast. 
Was he funny?” “Last night we caught a whole basketful of smelts 
with just one dip of our net.’ ‘We caught a whole truckful of fish 
to sell!’’ ‘My father helped put up the flags on the lamp posts 
and some of the other decorations, too!"’ ‘See that yellow balloon 
my teacher has! I caught it yesterday at Dunlap Square!’’ ‘“‘Where 
we stood we could almost touch the red-haired clown, that one in 
the polka dot suit, and the tap dancer with the shiny things on her 
dress—when they passed us in the parade.’ “So many people 
on the bridge—my baby brother thought it might fall down!’’ 
“Do you know what I liked best of all? The fireworks! They looked 
just like silver fish.’ 
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@ These vivid impressions soon became graphic. Before the 
classes drew, however, we talked about the use of light colors 
against dark, and dark against light, remembering that we wanted 
all the paper to help tell the story. We did not insist on any special 
way of handling the crayons nor did we stress the use of correct 
perspective and accurate drawing. 


@ Later, if anyone of the children had difficulty in drawing 
special forms, such as a fish truck, we gave him two or three 
suggestions to show him how other artists did it. Thus we created 
an atmosphere wherein the children might express their own 
thoughts and feelings unhampered. 


@ Before this time, but without reference to the Carnival, the 
pupils in one of the rooms had made experimental drawings of 
people, buildings and vehicles. 


@ During the language classes they had also talked and written 
about their experiences at the Carnival. 


@ For enlargements we picked out the most expressive of the 
9 by 12 inch crayon drawings. White chalk was used to transfer 
their compositions to the 24 x 36 inch sheets which, like the 
originals, were colored with crayons. 


@ We did have fun! At Carnival time next year we plan to catch 
new and original bits showing the smelters in action on both sides 
of the long bridge, the bonfires down the river, the silvery nets 
swinging up. Some of the merchants are eager to have the 
children’s work exhibited down town. As for the children, they 
are pleased this year to have their drawings part of the Wisconsin 
Education Association art exhibit at Milwaukee. 
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TEMPERA MURAL 


By a young Mexican boy of Taxco, Mexico 


School Arts, March 1939 











The above mural illustrations were made on construction paper 24 x 36 inches. Fifteen children sketched their homes and 
arranged them in the ‘Our Homes” mural. Black River School, Douglas County, Wisconsin, Miss Adeline Peterson, teacher 


“Cutting Pulp Wood, "’ the subject of the other mural, is the work of a group of students from 
the Intermediate grades. Washington School, Bennett, Wisconsin, Miss Lillian Bleskan, teacher 
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WHAT TO DO FOR THE GIFTED CHILD 


(Continued from page 227) 


® How, then, specifically, can the teacher accom- 
plish such an aim, not only to recognize but to 
develop the gifted child at different age levels? 


® An analysis of age levels by years would be far 
too great a task in this brief discussion but such broad 
divisions might be considered. 


® Pre-school Through Third Grade. Art as a 
means of release through self-expression. The child's 
work is strongly personal, abstractly symbolical and 
spontaneously emotional. 


® Grades Three Through Six. Art as an 

emotional release developing into a means of com- 
municating thoughts in the visual form instead of 
verbal expression. The child’s work now shows a 
realistic interest in life. His interests lie in acquiring 
knowledge of materials and methods. 


® Grades Seven Through Nine. Art as a means 
of exploration. The pupil now desires adult standards 
in his work and group approval. He seeks satisfac- 
tion in trying out a variety of mediums and materials. 
He shows especial interest in plastic expression— 
modeling and carving. 


® Grades Ten Through Twelve. Art as a means 
of specialization. The pupil now seeks to excel in 
some art expression and directs his interests into some 
definite division—cultural knowledge, draughtsman- 
ship, and skill. His deeper appreciation leads toward 
greater regard for adult standards and approval. 


® Within these divisions there are many individual 
differences in the gifted child. 


® There are those gifted children who can only 
draw. Much of their ability has come through a 
constant urge to copy anything and everything they 
see until contours and forms eventually take root in 
their “‘seeing’’ minds and they can draw easily 
almost any forms because of strong observational 
development. However, this type has practically no 
regard for composition or expression of a thought— 
their interest lies mainly in representation. 


®@ There are those who think as well as draw. The 
development of this type is much more rapid because 
they can communicate as well as represent and can 
direct their concepts into varied expressions. They 
are willing to try all kinds of mediums and materials 
to clarify their ideas. Their minds are much more 
plastic and open to guidance than the first type. 


® A third type are those who originate and create 
with one or the other of two tendencies—to carry 
through to completion or stop with the hastily sketched 
idea and move to something else. The latter are the 
more emotional, sensitive type who require sym- 
pathetic understanding on the part of the teacher to 
off-set any tendency to inject her wishful desire for a 
product and so destroy the spontaneity of the child's 
conceptual expression. The completed form, after 
the teacher's influence, may not at all agree with the 


child's original idea and he will feel robbed of what 
his emotions “‘felt."’ 


® Another type are those who can readily make 
suggestions to others but can only clumsily express 
themselves graphically. Their lack of ability to make 
a motor adjustment to carry out a mental concept is a 
severe handicap but this may be offset by the teacher 
supplying them with shapes already formed, such as 
blocks, cones, cylinders, cut pieces of paper, and 
the like, for artistic arrangement. Working with the 
theatre in producing lighting and setting effects 
affords color manipulation that stimulates creative- 
ness without demanding execution. 


® The teacher’s method in dealing with the gifted 

child should always be experimental in nature. 
Everything that he does in his attempts to guide and 
stimulate the pupil should be focussed on the pupil's 
growth. He should surround him with all kinds of 
materials and tools—paper or canvas of all sizes, 
large cardboards, large brushes, wood, glass, leather, 
linoleum, metal, cloth, inks, tempera, oil paints and 
water colors, finger paints, crayons, clay, saws, 
hammer, knives, nails, glue, paste, block-prints, etc. 
Limitations and inherent possibilities of these ma- 
terials should be discovered and explained. A 
reference file; current magazines with classical, 
ancient, primitive and contemporary art reproduc- 
tions, fashions, design, commercial and industrial 
art processes, fine examples of architecture and 
interior decoration should be available to the older 
child to supply an enriched background. 


® Encouragement of the adolescent to visit art 

galleries and museums, to go on sketching trips, to 
bring in outside art work he has created, all serve 
as stimuli for continuous growth. 


® The teacher who can release emotional expres- 

sion will soon be able to see in the product of the 
gifted child, a semblance of the Self upon which he 
can focus his attention. Upon this beginning the 
teacher may anticipate further growth and guide the 
child toward true self-expression in art. The gifted 
child will then have acquired a satisfaction of his 
needs for aesthetic values and the techniques and 
skills by which they are achieved. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
IN THE ACTIVITY SCHOOLROOM 


(Continued from page 233) 


The flowers are too small for the big vase. 
The flowers go too deep into the vase. 

The color of the vase is too bright. 

The flowers are crowded. 

The flowers look too heavy on one side and 
may fall over. 

The light flowers are pretty in the clear glass 
vase. 

9. The flowers have plenty of room. 

10. The stems are long and graceful. 
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ll. The yellow flowers are too bright to go with 
the red ones, etc. 
(These reactions should be recorded for future 
reference.) 


® This discussion has brought out all the principles 
of arrangements in child-like expressions, for ex- 
ample: statement two really refers to color harmony, 
nature’s greens, blues and violets are fine colors 
for flower arrangement vases. Statement three 
means the stems should be longer, four deals with 
proportion, five with subordination of vase to flowers. 
Statement six means flowers cannot be seen when 
they are crowded, seven has to do with balance, etc. 


® There will be a gradual growth in expression if 

the children find out for themselves how to better 
their arrangements and makes rules to guide future 
efforts. 


®@ Flowers may be arranged for line or mass alone or 
line and mass together. Some flowers have beautiful 
curves, and some have beautiful flower masses. Pick 
flowers with long stems, having plenty of leaves and 
buds; leaves, stems, and buds are as beautiful in 
arrangements as the flower. 


® Select bowls or vases well proportioned and with 
simple contours. The widest part of the vase should 
be either above or below center. (This is a general 
rule.) 


® A very common mistake in choosing a color 
scheme is to have too many colors and to disregard 
the rule of dominant color and analogous color 
schemes. For example, the yellow and orange family 
do not blend with the pink and red family. The reds 
(shades and tints) are best combined with grays, soft 
greens, and the orange reds and violet reds. Lemon 
yellows are effective with deep blue violets. Bright 
blues are complemented by light grayed tans and 
oranges. Tints and shades of one color always har- 
monize. Flower colors are easy to harmonize if reds 
and pinks are kept away from yellows and oranges. 
Violets and reds are difficult to use together, unless 
the red is a violet red combined with red violet. 
White should be used sparingly as it cheapens the 
color scheme, especially when used with red. Do 
not use red, yellow, and blue flowers together, as 
each color is too positive in itself. Green yellows 
and green blues, orange red and yellow orange are 
fine color harmonies. Color harmonies should be as 
carefully studied for flower arrangement as for any 
art expression. In fact, teaching color harmony by 
combining flowers is most effective. 


® The flower mass should be higher than the con- 
tainer. The flower mass should not be arranged to 
form a solid circle or sphere, but should be irregular 
or fit into a triangular mass. The tallest flower should 
be somewhere near the center. There should be no 
straying parts, flower buds, and leaves extending far 
beyond all others. Have all stems of different lengths. 
Keep the space between the blossoms different. 
Group the flower heads in threes, fives or twos. Dark 
colored flowers should be kept near the center. 


Flowers should never be crowded into a small vase. 
The stems should not be crossed. Avoid stepping 
flowers (see illustration). Bring the stems together 
above the container. Watch the use of weak lines 
and dark lines. 


®@ It is important to place your arrangement in a 
harmonizing setting, for example: a room with rich 
yellow drapes should not be decorated with dainty 
pink roses or sweetpeas. 


® A flower arrangement is like a picture. It should 
be unified in color, line, and mass—and the principles 
of subordination, repetition, symmetry, opposition, 
and transition should be carefully observed in every 
arrangement. 


® Many flower arrangements should be designed 
by the children each season. (Two compositions each 
week would be a fine start.) This would build up a 
power to arrange not only flowers but other things 
used in everyday living. 
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MARKET COMPOSITIONS 


(Continued from page 240) 


point observations were made of compositions made 
by masters, old and modern, attention being called to 
compositional principles and figure construction. 


® Now the teaching of figure drawing from students’ 
poses, these being short and emphasis being on main 
action line and proportion. 


® After drill on figures they were redrawn in the 
market illustrations as the centers of interest in the 
compositions. 


® Class criticisms of compositions followed, after 
which each student selected his best sketch, enlarged 
it to the 12- by 18-inch size. Some of the best sketches 
were enlarged to mural size to fit the classroom mount- 
ing boards. 


® Lastly attention was drawn to drawing of smaller 
parts as baskets, buildings, barrels, masses of fruits, 
vegetables, flowers. 


® These compositions were rendered in crayon. 
Students had free rein with color, following a dis- 
cussion of color. Modelling in color was employed in 
order to give the feeling of third dimension or volume. 


® Finally, compositions were exhibited in the school 
and at a downtown exhibit for American Education 
Week. Students had a final appraisal of theirs and 
others work. 


® We have enjoyed these illustrations, have tried to 
employ a theme closely related to pupil and com- 
munity interests. Have taught compositional prin- 
ciples of rhythm, center of interest, dark and light, 
space filling, figure construction and the attitude that 
these same principles have been consistently applied 
in great paintings. 
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EARLY AMERICAN SUBJECTS 











WITH MODERN AMERICAN TOOLS 


SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


The complete SPEEDBALL line-up for linoleum block printing 
simplifies your problem of selecting materials for the subject. 
Simply specify SPEEDBALL when listing cutters, brayers, 
inks (water soluble or oil), presses or pens for lettering and 
drawing. SPEEDBALL will iron ovt your method problems 
and make teaching really enjoyable. 
EDUCATIONAL CHARTS FOR LINOLEUM 
FREE BLOCK PRINTING and KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
- NEW charts on lettering and drawing. 


————— 


t6“SPEEDBALL’ Ld 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS * 





HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners 
and SPEEDBALL Products 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS - SUNDRIES 


Write for 
Color Chart Price List No. 44 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. INC. 


45-47 Park Place New York City 














LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 





FANCY a 


LEATHERS For many years we have spe- 


(whole or half cialized in catering to the 

skins or cut to needs of the leathercrafter. 
Tomas Our stocks are complete . . . 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 

Rare pal SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
»0 an 
goat skin) For Samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
tu match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 


Book a oehe W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid %& 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 


WRIT For NEW DAILY CATALOG 


of ART SUPPLIES 


Highest quality Supplies at mail-order savings! 
Easy, thrifty way to order! Write today for new 
Catalog containing 75 pages of Art Supplies, 
100 pages related items. Sent to Art Teachers 
and School Officials only. 


BERT L. DAILY, INC., 126 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohie 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 
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KNOW YOUR COUNTY 


(Continued from page 241) 


girls asked if we could make a map 
using this information. The work of the 
making of the map was immediately 
taken up with two of the ninth graders 
in charge. They seemed to go right 
ahead with very few suggestions from 
me. It was their problem and they went 
at it whole-heartedly, putting every 
available minute on it. Volunteer com- 
mittees worked on different phases of 
the map. Those who liked to draw trees 
contributed that, those who would 
rather draw animals or people did so. 
One girl made the fire-towers and we 
spent one recitation period discussing 
the purpose and value of fire-towers. 


@ It was amazing all the questions 
that arose and were discussed with the 
making of this map; such questions as 
safety, in connection with the location 
of our highways; and hunting laws, in 
connection with the location of various 
districts in the country where much 
hunting is done. 


® The eighth grade became interested 
in our map and decided to make a simi- 
lar one, showing the forests and ani- 
mals of Douglas County. 


®@ Interest did not die with the com- 

pletion of the map. Many of the boys 
and girls visited these places of interest 
during the summer and fall and our 
class is planning a visit soon to one of 
our county's most outstanding spots of 
interest, the Bird Sanctuary at Solon 
Springs. 





IN THE NAME OF BEAUTY 
(Continued from page 244) 


the movement and proportion of mankind. He 
heard the sound of the wind in the leaves, the 
song of birds, the laughter of children at play. He 
saw bright colored flowers and was drawn to 
smell their perfume. Red flowers attracted him 
for they were different from the forest green; he 
touched and tasted them. He everywhere per- 
ceived an ordered universe with law prevailing; 
and he was pleased and comforted by the entire 
aspect of his world for he was of it, tuned by his 
nature to its harmonies and rhythms, so sensi- 
tively tuned that violation of them hurt. Man gave 
the name of beauty to what pleased him. 


@ In the realm of the arts we may look 
for emancipation from the fetters of 
materialism, for the realization of the 
promise of civilization. In the words of 
“The Child's Bill of Rights,’’ the schools 
must encourage each child ‘‘to express 
in fullest measure the spirit within 
which is the final endowment of every 
human being.’’ Only through expres- 
sion can the child realize his person- 
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PRODUCTS 


eee a Quality Line of Colors and materials 
for use in the classroom, made by the Manu- 
facturers of America's Finest Artists’ Colors. 


“SCHOOL ART” WATER COLORS 


Set No. 4/8 contains 8 semi-moist half-pans of 
balanced color, and a No. 7 camel's hair brush 
In attractive green enameled, rolled-edge box 
Meets the standard requirements of all grade 
and high schools. 
“SCHOOL ART” CRAYONS, MODELING 
CLAYS, DRAWING AND COLORED 
PAPERS. WATER COLOR’ BRUSHES 


TEMPERA-POSTER SHOW CARD COLOR 


Weber Show Card Colors are noted for their quality. 
Brilliant Opaque —Mat Drying Water Resistant 


AQUA PASTEL CRAYONS 


The Crayon with which to Paint as well as draw 
Water Soluble Pastels, in Sets or separately 


MALFA OIL AND WATER COLORS IN TUBES 


Write for Circulars and Color Cards 
Mail Your Supply Lists to 


F. WEBER CoO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md 


























PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 






HANDCRAFT 


New Items for WEAVING FREE 
LEATHER and CORKCRAFT 


Everything practical for graphic and manual arts 
courses. All qualityarticles. Basketry, Looms, Tools, 
Metal, Reed, Raphia, Bases, Silk Screen, Butterflies, 
Linoleum Block Printing, Art Colors, etc. Write today 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


293 Main Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 





7 Senet 





Fire the pottery you make with Seramo 
IN AN ORDINARY KITCHEN 
OVEN (15 minutes at 250°F.). 
Seramo is easy to work with, ideal for 
a crafts class! 


U.S. A. Distributors 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Fresco Instruction and Supplies 


Write for literature THE WALD C RAFT C0 M PAN Y 


Headquarters for Wal ag Dyes and Art-Craft 
equipment and materials. Send for our catalog ar 
instruction sheets 


THE WALDCRAFT SHOP, 257 No. Tacome Avenve 
Laboratory, 1635 North Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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* 


An Old Qriend 
ata Neu 


Price 


UH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


NOW 


10% each 
$1.00 per dozen 


* 


Catalog S-4 is now ready 
for distribution 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 


373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 











Lettering Plates... 
especially for SCHOOL USE 


21 plates arranged progressively, going 
step by step from the simple Roman let- 
ters to the present-day modern alphabets. 
Suggestions for the use of lettering pens 
and brushes as well as how to plan layouts 
of cards and posters make your lettering 
lessons interesting. 


193 PRINTERS BUILDING 


SEND ONLY $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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ality. The school must help the child 
to discover the desire for art expression 
which is rooted deep in his personality 
and must provide sincere, definite, 
satisfying experiences to satisfy this 
innate desire. 





THE FIRST GRADE HAD A FARM 
(Continued from page 245) 


underground and some above. They learned 
some new names and how vegetables grew, and 
helped them to grow. 

@ The teacher visited the grocery store, and 
selected vegetables with roots and tops attached, 
when she could find them. When gardens were 
planted, the first grade were ready to eat potatoes, 
carrots, and spinach, too, with greater relish. 

@ Fruits, poultry, animals, grains, gardens and 
trees were all waiting for questions from first 
graders. They liked the answers, the building of a 
farm, making pictures of the farm people, draw- 
ing animals, planting fields and gardens, planting 
things, and making illustrated farm booklets to 
keep. 

@ This first grade asks wise questions about 
farm life now. They know the ins and outs. They 
have had a farm of their own. 





ART IN CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 246) 


Junior Conservation pledge as their own and de- 
picting their idea of it in a crayon picture. In a 
fifth grade the children showed the folly of care- 
less picnickers in two very fine posters done in 
calcimine. It showed a spot in an attractive 
setting before and after they had been there. 
Hundreds of these interesting posters were made 
in our schools. 


@ The children’s work was again exhibited at 
the annual Flower Show in June. It was equally 
well received and more interesting than the year 
before. 

@ Last spring ‘‘Conservation of Wild Life’’ was 
again studied. The results were finer and better 
than either of the previous years. This year each 
room had its own exhibit and the parents were 
invited. Members of the Garden Club visited all 
the rooms and gave ribbon awards for the best 
work done. Yards and yards of ribbon were used 
and these left in their wake many proud and 
happy children. 


@ We, as art supervisors and teachers, are 
always on the lookout for a good subject with 
which to motivate our art work. What could be 
better than the ‘Conservation of Wild Life?’ It 
not only develops the creative self-expression and 
gives the child the joy of achievement but it 
takes care of the discipline and attendance prob- 
lems. A busy child is never a discipline case and 
a happy and interested child wants to be in 
school. 





NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Mr. Arthur M. Spore, senior member of the 
board of directors of The American Crayon Com- 
pany, and formerly secretary-treasurer of that 
Company, has been elected to the presidency to 
succeed the late Mr. George E. Parmenter who 
died on November 11 at Branford, Connnecticut. 

Mr. Spore entered the employ of the Company 
on September 10, 1890, as bookkeeper. He was 
made treasurer in 1907 and has served continu- 
ously in that and other executive capacities up to 
the present time. Arthur M. Spore brings to the 
presidency of The American Crayon Company a 
fine, keen judgment based on his many years of 
fruitful experience and intimate understanding 
and knowledge of the crayon industry. 








KARL BOLANDER 


America’s most 
popular lecturer 
of A 


Fifteen fascinating Topics 


for SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 
CONVENTIONS, BANQUETS, 
AND SERVICE CLUBS... 


WOME STUDY 
if ART COURSES 


J S Write 


The NATIONAL ART HOBBY GUILD 


279 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 








LEATHERCRAFT 


Amberolcraft— Metal Tooling— Linoleum Block Printing 
Airplane—Ship—Railroad Models 
Tools, Materials and Instructions 


Special 96-page Model Builders’ Catalog, 5 cents 
General Price List Free on Reaves? 


WwW. B. POLLOCK, Jr 
92 Lincoln Street : 


Worcester, Mass. 











a Nothing is More Interesting Than. . . 


LEATHERCRAFT 


For the Art Classes. Tooling Leather. Fancy 
Leather. Leather Working Tools. Projects 
and Instruction Books. Write for Details. 


OS BORN BROS. 
223 Jackson Boulevard - Chicago 








mu CRAFT SUPPLIES eum 


Amazingly Low Prices on Guaranteed Supplies 
Plain Wood Projects for Coloring, Carving or Burning 
Wood-burning Pens with Replaceable Point. Linoleum Cut- 
ters, Poster Colors, Ink. Copper and Aluminum for Model- 
ing. Leathercraft Tools, Tooling Calf 45c ft. Steerhide 3¢ 
ft. ‘gc per 1” cut to measure. Snaps 20c doz. Craft Lace 
$1.35—-100 yds Send today for our new 1939 Catalog 

WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 
532 W. 2nd St., (Dept. B.) Davenport, Iowa 





RINGS&PINS 


Send for our new book of illustrated 
designs showing hundreds of other 
Pins and Rings for schools and clubs 






A 


E221 50 cents 


f all kinds. Drop a card today. 
Others at low- . 
er and higher C. K. GROUSE CO. 
prices. 50 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 








From the Early Egyptian to the 
Victorian Period—by Sellner 


OW WOULD YOU LIKE to spread out before you 48 
H costumes worn by men and women during the past 
centuries? Perhaps at this moment you are planning 
costumes for a pageant or school play or your advice 
may have been sought about costumes for some coming 
event. If so, these 24 plates showing 48 different cos- 
tumes will prove one of your most valuable helpers. 

In addition, you get interesting facts about costume 
accessories and the proper color harmonies for each 
costume. Order yours today. 


~ spent for this portfolio will save 
you many an hour of heart-break- 
ing search for costumes. ..... 


SCHOOL ARTS 


193 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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|| HOW DO YOU VOTE ON THIS? 


What 10 books do you consider have been most valu- 
able to you in your art teaching and supervising. . ? 


ll 


ELECTING the books which you and I depend upon to 
help us professionally and practically in our work is an 
important part of our work. Out of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of books available we select many and among these 
many we find a few which are so outstandingly helpful that 
we not only use them time and again but also recommend 


them to others. Vote tor Your Choices 


EE § — COE 


® But what are these books? You have some you like, | USE BALLOT PRINTED BELOW 
have some I like, yet our lists may not be the same. Let's 
swap lists, let's see what every member of the SCHOOL Your name will not be used in any way... The 
ARTS Family has on his list of books. result of the ballots indicating the 10 most val- 


uable books will be published in a coming issue 


of SCHOOL ARTS. 


® And here is how we can dao it. 


® Write down in the ballot at the right the 10 most help- 
- ful books on art education which you own and use. Let's 
= make these selections solely among the books which have 
given us definite practical ideas that we have been able to 
use in our classrooms. 





YOUR BALLOT 


These are the 10 books which have been 
most valuable to me in art teaching and 


®H i re) rtunity to combine our experience for is 
ee a ee y wae supervision. 


the benefit of ourselves and the entire SCHOOL ARTS 


a Family. NAME AUTHOR 


— 


@ With everyone sending a ballot and then counting up 
the votes we will have the 10 best liked and most used 
books in our profession. 


ted 
ther 


ubs ® Who will this help? 


ass. ® First, it will help us; we may learn of books not previ- 
ously known. Second, it will help subscribing teachers 
who are still in the process of building their personal li- 
brary of art teaching books. 


1 
i 
i 
1 
i 
® Can it be done? ' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
' 
1 


J | 


® Easily! By sending your ballot. Fill in your 10 book 
candidates and mail... paste the ballot on the back of a 
postcard if you wish. 


E ® Who else has done it? 


oO Oa N DO OF -F W ND 


@ When Eliot was President of Harvard University he se- 
- lected a list of books to fill a five-foot shelf. And see how 
st far that idea has gone in these past few years. 


1g 
ce 


1g ® Each year the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
. ciation publishes the list of the 60 Best Educational Books of 
ne the year as selected by the Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore. 
This list covers general and special educational books. 
e But the publishing of the list each year is a big event. 


[= 


— 
oe) 


Your name here 


*MAIL TO 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


®@ Now let's see what you and I can do for a list of only 10 193 PRINTERS BLDG. WORCESTER, MASS. 


books for art education. The ballot tells the story. *Paste the ballot on a postal card if you wish 
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BOOKS 


Included in this listing are time-tested books and new publications recently reviewed in School Arts 





AN ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK 


Ot 


ANT HISTORY 


Hy PRANK FOS. OR 





PRICE 
Art History of Appreciation — posrraip 
An Illustrs ated Handbook of Art 
History 78 pp. Roos 
Cloth Bound : $3 50 
Spiral Wire Bound 2 50 
Apollo History of Art Reinach 2 25 
Art Ages—4l1 pp. Lemos 4 75 
Art of Ancient _™ 340 pl. 2 50 
Art of Egypt Through the a Ross 10 00 
Art Thru the Ages Gardner 3 00 
Botticelli—-103 pp. of ill. 3 00 
Cezanne—126 pp. of ill 3 00 
The Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy Burkhardt 2 50 
The Impressionists—118 ill 3 00 
Magic Realm of the Arts—55 pp Bailey 1 50 
The Paintings of Rembrandt—630 ill. 3 00 
100 Masterpieces of Painting—197 pp. Witt 3 50 
Van Gogh-—105 pp. of ill 3 00 
Art Supervision and Direction 
Art Education in Principle and 
Practice ; Klar, Kirby & 
Winslow 2 50 
An Introduction to Art Education Whitford 2 50 
The Business of Te ac hing and 
Supervising Art—73 pp. Kirby 1 00 
Selling Art to the Community Wadsworth 1 50 








Art Teaching 


Applied Art—425 pp. Lemos 5 00 
Art Ability and Art Vocabulary 
Tests—-7th grade up Knauber 1 45 
Art Activities in the Modern School— 
376 pp. Nicholas, 
Mawhood, 
Trilling 3 25 
Art Adventures with Discarded 
Materials Perry 2 50 
Art of the Child—123 pp. Pelikan 3 
Art in the Classroom—108 pp. Halpin 2 25 
Art in the Elementary Schools Mathias 2 50 
Art in the Primary Schools—166 pp. Smyth 2 25 
Art Stories— Readers Whitford-Liek- 
Gray 
Book 1—144 pp. , 68 
Book 2—168 pp. . 80 
Book 3—176 pp. R88 
The Art Teacher—492 pp. Lemos 8 00 
Beginnings of Art in the Public 
Schools Mathias 1 25 
Picture Making by Children Tomlinson 4 50 
Rhythm Book Waterman 3 60 
Teaching of Art Mathias 3 00 
Color 
Art of Color-—99 pp. Jacobs 5 00 
Enjoyment and Use of Color Sargent 2 00 
More Color for You—88 pp. Welling 1 50 
Syllabus of Design and Cx 108 pp. Anderson 1 25 
Commercial Art 
Art of Packaging ; Charlton 6 00 
Commercial Art-—286 pp Matasek 3 00 
Hints and Tips for Commercial 
Artists—121 pp. Palmer 1 75 
Modern Commercial Art and Letter- 
ing—36 pl. Lemos 3 00 
The Silk Screen Process—185 pp. Biegleisen & 
- Busenbark 2 75 
r'raining in Commercial Art—178 pp. Danvers 3 00 


10% Discount on orders of $10.00 or more 


Commercial Art—Posters 


Poster Designing—86 pp. 
Learnhow Poster Charts 

Making a Poster a 

School Posters—24 pl. 

Technique of the Poster—220 pp. 


Commercial Art—Lettering 


Alphabets and Letters for Lettering 
Beginners Course in Show Card 
Writing—64 pp 
Handlettering Made E asy ; 
Learnhow Lettering Charts—22 pl. 
Lettering—21 pl. “5 
Lettering Today—38 pl. ; 
Lettering of Today—144 pp. 
Modern Lettering—Poster Design— 


PRICE 
POSTPAID 

Rogers $2 : 
McCann 2 00 
Cooper 4 50 
Lemos 1 50 
Richmond 6 00 
Jacobs 2 00 
Matasek 50 
Stein 2 00 
McCann 1 2 
Lemos 1 00 
Hunt & Hunt 1 00 
Holme 4 50 


for Pen and Brush Ross F. George 50 
Pen Lettering—68 p Esterbrook 50 
Sixty ‘Alphabete—96 1 Pr p. Hunt & Hunt 1 50 
Wall Lettering Chart, 36” x 40”— 

drafting letters i 3 00 

Costume 
American Costume Sellner 1 00 
Costume Design—90 pp. Bradley 1 50 
Drawing the Fashion Figure Conerly 2 00 
Historic Costume Lester 2 50 
History of Costume Design Sellner 1 00 
Interpretive Costumes Kerr 

1. E gypt, Greece and Rome 1 00 

2. The Orient 1 00 

3. Age of Chivalry 1 00 

+. American Costume 1 00 

5. Renaissance of Elizabethean 1 00 

Crafts—Handwork 
BLOCK PRINTING 
Block Printing—48 pp. Rice 88 
Block Printing with Linoleum—48 pp. Frankenfield 25 
Essentials of Linoleum Block Printing Polk 2 00 
Pictorial Block es pl. Lemos 1 00 
Making Prints—96 pp. Watson & Others 1 00 
BOOKBINDING 
Bookbinding for Beginners—128 pp. Bean 2 50 
Bookbinding Made Easy—84 pp. Klinefelter 1 00 
METAL WORK AND JEWELRY 
Art Metal Work—17 pl. Lemos 2 00 
Copper Work Rose 3 50 
Interesting Art Metal Work—64 pp. Lukowitz 1 00 
Jewelry Making and Design Rose & Cirino 10 00 
Metalcraft and Jewelry Kronquist 2 00 
Silverwork and Jewelry—500 pp. Wilson 3 00 
POTTERY 
Art of Pottery—80 pp. Gale-Van Etta 1 35 
Making Pottery de Sager 3 50 
WEAVING 
First Steps in Weaving Dobbs 1 00 
Foot Power Loom Weaving—278 pp. Worst 6 00 
Game of Weaving Gallinger 1 00 
Hand Loom Weaving—368 pp. Hooper 3 00 
New Draw Loom—236 pp. Hooper 6 00 
WOODWORK 
New Ideas in Woodcraft—80 pp. John Lemos 2 00 
Wood Carving Made Easy—96 pp. Sowers 1 25 
Wood at Alana pp. ‘ Leland 2 2! 
Wood Carving Durst 3 50 
OTHER CRAFTS 
Color Cement Handicraft—200 pp. Lemos & Lemos 5 00 
Handicrafts (all kinds)—424 pp. Griswold 3 75 
Leathercraft—17 pl. : Lemos 1 00 
Leathercraftsman—176 PP. : Snyder 2 00 
Paper Craft Problems—228 pp. Hammond 2 00 
Textile Decorating—17 pl. Lemos 1 00 
The Stencil Book Emmy Zweybruck 1 00 
Tincraft as a Hobby—100 pp. Bell 2 00 
New Tincraft Project—80 pp. Lukowitz 1 25 
Interior Decoration 
Elements of Interior Decoration 

School Edition . “a Whiton 3 50 

Design—lIllustrative Material in Book and 

Portfolio Form 
A Decorative Art Collection—50 pl. 5 50 
Classroom Practice in Design Haney 75 
Creative Design in Furniture— 

155 pp. . : Varnum 2 50 
Sadlens Arts—248 pp. Lemos 1 50 
Industrial Arts Design Varnum 4 00 
Landscape in Decoration—17 pl. Lemos 1 00 
Mexico, Arts and Crafts—17 pl. Lemos 1 00 
Modern Decorative Designs—36 pl. Lemos 3 00 
Old World Decorative Designs— 

28 pl Lemos 1 50 
Plants and Design— 16 pl. Smith & Fricke 50 
Poster Panels—16 pl. Lemos 1 00 
Ships in Decoration—17 pl. Lemos 1 00 
Simplified Modern Design—18 pl. Lyon & Lemos 2 00 
Syllabus of Design and Color— 

108 PP. Anderson 1 25 
Textile Design—80 pp. Hunt 3 50 


Money for books should be enclosed with order, except in cases of official order by Boards of Education and Schools 
Books cannot be sent for examination as these books are not published by Tue Scuoot Arts MAGazine 
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FOR THE BETTER TEACHING OF ART 





° PRICE 

Drawing POSTPAII 

Animal Drawing—79 pp. Skeeping $3 50 

Art of the Pencil—144 pp. Johnson 4 00 

Constructive Anatomy Bridgman 6 00 
Creative Expression—22 pl. Rehnstrand & 

Rehnstrand 2 50 

Color Sketching in Chalk—80 pp. Maxwell 3 00 

Color in Sketching and Rendering Guptill 10 00 

Drawing with Pen and Ink ; Guptill 8 50 

Elements of Freehand Perspective Norton 1 50 

Figure Drawing and Portraiture— 

196 pp. . Johnson 5 00 
500 Pictures to Draw—128 pp. O'Hare 1 50 
Freehand Drawing Self Taught Guptill 3 50 
How to Draw the Human Figure— 

10 pl. ; Heaton 1 50 
How to Draw the Human Head— 

10 pl. Sanden 1 00 
Human Figure—143 pp. Vanderpoel 2 50 
The Human Head—16 pl. Beem 1 25 
Landscape Sketching and Camper 

tion—112 pp. Littlejohns 4 50 
Master Model Dr: awing— 16 pl. Lemos 1 95 
Pencil Drawing Watson 1 00 
Pen Drawing Guptill 1 00 
Sketching as a Hobby Guptill 2 50 
Sketching and Rendering in Pencil 

348 pp. Guptill 5 00 
Technique of Pencil Drawing Johnson 6 00 
You Can Draw ; Garfield 3 00 
How to Draw Cartoons Briggs 1 39 

Painting— Pastel, Watercolors 
Art of Landscape Painting—129 pp. Richmond 7 50 
Art of Painting in Pastels—189 pp. Littlejohns & 
Richmond 4 00 
Art of Pastel—57 pp. Williams 1 75 
Finger Painting as a Hobby—123 pp. Thach 1 75 
Modern Still Life in Oils—64 pp. Dunlop 1 75 
Making a Watercolor Ennis 4 50 
a P — Student’s Book of— 
Sharp 1 75 
oil P Eitton, Technique of—150 pp. Richmond & 
Littlejohns 5 00 
Painting for Pleasure Davidson 2 50 
Painting a Portrait De Laszlo 4 50 
Pastel Painting, Technique of— 
150 pp. ‘ Richmond & 
Littlejohns 4 00 
Portrait Painting—149 pp. Browne 4 00 
Seascape Painting, Technique of— 

180 pp. Smart 6 00 
Still Life Painting, Tec ae of — 

72 pp. Richmond 4 50 
Watercolor Fares Forth. . O'Hara 3 50 
Water Color Painting, Students’ 

Book of —63 pp. : Muncaster 1 75 

Toys 
American School Toys—72 pp. Kunuo 1 35 
Easy to Make Toys—80 pp. Kunuo 1 44 
Paper Toys [—2nd and 3rd Grades Pauli 1 40 
Paper Toys II—4th Grade Pauli 1 40 
Tin Can Toys 2 00 
Toy Craft—132 pp. Baxter 1 30 
Toys Every Child Can Make Wright 1 60 
Toy Patterns Dank 80 
Unique Simple Toys Klenke 50 
Theater 

A Book of Puppets—88 pp. 2 50 
Amateur Movies and How to Make 

Them. Strasser 3 50 
Art Where Art Thou (Play) . Robinson 50 
Beginner's Puppet Book—150 pp. Hober 2 00 
Marionettes, Masks and Shadows Mills & Dunn 3 50 
Masks . @ Kniffin 3 00 
Plays and Puppet ‘Shows 1 00 
Punch and hae Play 1 25 
Puppets and Puppet Stage Beaumont 4 50 
Puppets in America, 1739 to Today McPharlin 2 00 
Theater Arts . D'Amico 3 25 
Tony Sarg’s Marionette Book 1 00 





This book page is for your convenience 


Order your choices Now from 
The Book Department of 


THE SCHOOL 
194 Printers Building 


ARTS MAGAZINE 


Worcester, Mass. 
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{ 7 © * * 
each drawing this interesting way 
* 
7 as developed by Editor Pedro J. Lemos 
y 
MASTER MODEI WING 
7 VNsidralebian 4 hu D RA ING 
NPREPARATION A series of lessons for the classroom for $1.95 
‘icmecc 
CREATIVE - 
cs abet an You know how in teaching a class that the greatest encouragement is to have the 
50 drawings turn out successful. It’s the old story of “Nothing succeeds like success.” 
” And these lessons develop successful lessons ... Mr. Lemos knows because he used 
ro these very lessons to help him overcome his own difficulties in drawing. 
OO r . . . . ’ ; 
50) You start off with an interesting way to teach form, next to shadows, lights and 
50 ‘ , ; ; , . ; 
darks, and so on even more interesting to memory sketches, foreshortening and drawing 
00 . . . . 
50 the same object in several different mediums. 
50 
50 What is the secret to success by this method? 
r+ You work from master models or you can work directly from the illustratior 
25 of the models. 
05 Every medium gives new challenges to drawing . .. what class exists that doesn’t 
00 love to be challenged! 
50 . . . , 
Mediums suggested are: Pencil, crayon, pen and ink, wash, and chalk. 
00 ” 
00 . . 
00 What will these plates do for your drawing lesson? 
They will put into your hands the same kind of lessons that art schools use . . 
0 Mr. Lemos’ own drawing was further developed and improved by these self-same le 
4 sons. He recommends this method as one of the most helpful instructive ways to teac! 
7 drawing and make it interesting. 
r 16 big plates... 11” x 14”... . big enough to display to the class. 
a Plate 1 How to teach the drawing of the form 
° Plate 2. How to outline the dark shadows 
BO Plate 3. How to put in the highlights 
Plate 4 How to simplify the light and shade 
= Plate 5 How to block in the masses 
Of Plate 6 How to draw at an angle 
Plate 7 How to get the action lines 
00 Plate 8 How to draw the background spaces 
50 Plate 9 How to use memory drawing and rapid sketching 
50 Plate 10 How to develop perspective in human figure and animals 
i Plate 11 How to foreshorten your drawings 
7" Plate 12 Using pen and crayon technique 
; Plate 13 Using pen and ink shadow technique 
or Plate 14 Three easy methods for wash drawings 
40 Plate 15 Using pen and ink for decorative renderings 
40 Plate 16 Modern techniques for crayon, chalk, and was! 
00 
= And then to guide you further Mr. Lemos has written personal comments about 
o- this method of teaching as he suggests using it. 
Add this standard, first principles series of lessons to your teaching library .. . it 
| 50 . . . . = 
comes to you with Mr. Lemos’ own recommendations and its publishers add their guar 
; 5O ie oh 2 
50 antee that you must be perfectly satisfied, otherwise you get your money back. 
r OO 
} 50 
00 Send only $1.95 
> a eee = 7 = ” - _ so _ = a = 7 = - _ = os = = 
r 00 SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
00 193 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
_ Please send Pedro J. Lemos’ lesson helps for drawing 
” MASTER MODEL DRAWING 
Enclosed is $1.95 Check Money Order 
NAME 
E 
ass ADDRESS 
9 School’Arts, March 1939 ii-0 

















A Portfolio by Assistant Editor Jane Rehnstrand 
and Margaret Rehnstrand of Superior, Wisconsin 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Jse this new method which gives such excellent results, 


Sis the pupils and gives you examples that you are 


proud to display. 


Using brush, crayon or graphite stick, designs and drawings 
movement 


are developed which give free 
giving an expressive drawing. 


ree brush work with oil paints, house paint works well, 
using several colors at one time gives unusual yet 


too: 
harmonious results. 


All the 


to 


suggestions, illustrations and directions are given in 


these 22 plates showing 101 different examples. 


in color. 


No. 251...Send only $2.50 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
193 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed is $2.50 by { |} check money order 
Send CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


hands, thus 


Two plates 





















































YOU CAN FIND EXTRA HELP FOR TEACHING IN 
THESE PRACTICAL ART TEACHING COLLECTIONS 


BOOKS 
Ihe Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8.00 
\A yh Art, Pedro J. Lemos 5.00 
AG \rt Ages, Pedro J , S, 
wtf ates, 10 x 12 4.75 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CC Color Foaatae Handi ‘craft Lemos 5.00 
MIGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, Bailey 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows ~ 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the Community. 
Wadsworth , 1.50 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 4.50 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 193 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


or to the following school supply companies: 


Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz wh 8 

Chicago. Practical Schoo! Supply Co., 1315 So. Michiga 

Dallas, Texas. Practic i Drawing Company 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery (¢ 

Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Bros., Inc., 922 Oak Street 

Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee,W 

Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co.,6900 Avalon Blvd 

Milwaukee, Wis. F.au Claire Book and Stat onery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry Street 

Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas Street 

San Francisco,Calif. Amer Se: ating Co., 521 Mission Street 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Amer. Seat ing Ci »., 835 W. Genesee 





Send full 


Lit 


Ser 


I 


Seceanireetieniaditaitiies ieee: achat: ies meena 
information about Lorado Taft’s 
tle Museum of Greek Sculpture 





d me number 


] I losi ne $ 
or send bill to Board of Education at 


State 
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101 
102 


i01 


302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
310 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 
Costumes, American, 1775-1925 $1 
Costume Design, History of Egyp- 

tian to 1840 
Creative Expression, 22 


Holiday Cut-outs, 


l 
plates 2 
24 plates l 
How to Draw the Human Head ] 
How to Draw the Human Figure | 
Indian Arts—27 plates, 8’ x Ilin. 1 
Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1 
Lettering, 21 plates l 
Master Model Drawing l 
Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates l 
Old World Decorative Designs l 
Pen and Ink Drawing, No. 1 
Poster—School Posters, 24 plates l 
Poster Panels, 16 plates in color ] 
Ships in Decoration, 17 plates ] 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2 


HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 
(Art Metal Craft, 17 plates $2 


Block Printing—Pictorial, 

17 plates, 8% x 11 in. | 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled 

17 plates, 81% x II in. l 


Textile Decorating, 17 plates l 
MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 
Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 8% x I1 in 
4 of the plates are in full color 

Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3 

Commercial Art and Lettering 

Decorative Design 

Etchings and Block Prints 

Architecture—Buildings 

Interior Decorating and Furniture 

Novelties and Jewelry 

Sculpture and Pottery 
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00 


00 
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50 
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00 
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00 
50 
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READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 
MARCH 1939 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chicago 6-a 
Boothbay Summer School. . 6-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 6-a 
Craft Center School 6-a 
Moore Institute of Art ... 6-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 6-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 6-a 
Old White Art Colony... 6-a 
Penland School of Handicratts 6-a 
Pennsylvania State College 6-a 
Dorman H. Smith 5-a 
Thurn Summer School 6-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion . . 6-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts . 6-a 
University of New Mexico . 6-a 
ART LECTURES 
National Art Hobby Guild 8-a 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
H. Reeve Angel & Company 5-a 
Bermingham & Prosser Company . 4-a 


Binney & Smith Company .. l-a 


Bert L. Daily, Inc. 7-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 2-a 
J. L. Hammett Company ; 7-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 3-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 4-a-8-a 
Spencerian Pen Company 4-a 
F. Weber Company 7-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 3-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


American Handicrafts Company 4-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 


Denver Fire Clay Company 2-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Company . 7-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 7-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 3-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company 4-a 
Fabricolor Studios .. 5-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 7a 
C. K. Grouse Company 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 7-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 3-a 
National Lead Company 2-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr. . 8-a 
Thayer & Chandler . 5-a 
United Clay Mines Corp. 3-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 6-a 
Waldcraft Shop 7-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supeiies 8-a 
LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company 4-a 
O. H. Dugan & Company 3-a 
W. A. Hall & Son 7a 
J. L. Hammett Company 7-a 
Osborn Bros 8-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr. 8-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
J. L. Hammett Company 7-a 
TOURS AND TRAVEL 
Bureau of University Travel 5-a 
Intourist, Inc. 5-a 
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colore d chalk box.. 


and no mess. 


Send for * 


MANUFACIULDERS = = = 





And even if greater smoothness of texture, striking 
brilliance, and cleanliness leave you cold, you'll want 
Alphacolor Colored Chalk bee -ause of its pae ‘kage alone. 
The 24-stick and 12-stic k Handi-Pak is more than a 
it’s a complete working palette. 
Every Alphacolor is protec ted, yet there’s no sawdust 


"The Road to Greater Color E xpre ssion” folder. It 
explains the many possible Alphacolor projects and tells how 
Alphae olor has been designed for more practical classroom use. 

The folder is free to teac the ‘rs, Supervisors, and superintendents. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO, 








YOULL DELIGHT IN THE FREE EASY STROKES 
THE GREATER BRILLIANCE, AND THE ADDED 


NN CLEAMLINESS OF NEW (Al mhacoloL 
at a 


USE the COUPON 
To Get This Trial 
Box of 
ALPHACOLORS 
e 


C-ENTLEMEN: 


Enclosed find 
Alphacolor. Send prepaid 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. CITy 





0 cents for trial box (24-atick Handi-Pak) of your new 





WEBER COSTELLO CO., Dept. SA-4, Chicago Heights, Ill. 








Art that appeals to the primary child 
is found in the 


ART STORIES 


BOOKS ONE, TWO, 
AND THREE 


By Wittiam G. Wuirrorp, Epona B. Liex, 
and Wittiam S. Gray 


A balanced program of appreciation, 
understanding, and creative activity. 


Write for Sample Pages. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 








CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS, NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS 
for the ART TEACHER 


DRUMS, TOM-TOMS, AND RATTLES, by Ber- 
nard S. Mason. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. Price, $2.50. 

In this appealing book the author describes the 
history and the use of drums, tom-toms, and 
rattles, and tells in careful detail how to make 
them. There are many illustrations showing a 
great variety of drums and all types of sound- 
makers as used by the Indians. Steps in the 
making of these objects are also shown, making 
construction easy. 

The book will be particularly valuable in all 
recreational and outdoor activities. It contains 
206 pages, and is 634 by 9 inches in size. 


* * * 


THE “RAIN BIRD,” a Study in Pueblo Design, 
by H. P. Mera, is another publication of great 
artistic as well as historic value in the early arts of 
primitive Americans, published by the Laboratory 
of Anthropology in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

The evolution of the Rain Bird, a sacred symbol 
among the Pueblo Indians, is followed as pottery 
decorations by Dr. Mera, showing its develop- 
ment into a bird motif from interlocking frets and 
the coil idea. The book presents the transition of 
the bird motif in its abstract form from one pueblo 
group to another, interesting changes occurring 
between ten pueblos, all of which are illustrated 
in 48 plates drawn in black and white and color 
by Tom Lea. 

Dr. Mera is the author of a number of valuable 
publications on Indian handicrafts and every one 





oe eee 


For those wishing practical instruc- 


tion in this fascinating profession by 
a cartoonist of prominence, | offer 
a home study course contributed to, 


and recommended by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. My personal 
advice, criticiam and assistance on 
each of the thirty-five lessons. Write 
at once for free prospectus 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box $597 San Rafael, California 









Practical and 
profitable ! 


Easy to learn! 
Easy to teach! 


Gives pupils 
real commer- 
cial art train- 
m@cce 


NAZ-DAR SCREEN PROCESS SCHOOL KIT 


Professional equipment (not a toy) with which 
students can print colorful schoo! posters, bulletins, 
signs, program covers, pennants, arm bands, etc. 
Classroom procedure is identical to work in com- 
mercial shops. 


-” Dosa 


| NAZ-DAR COMPANY, 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago | 


| Please send free descriptive catalog S-39. PY ' 
Name 
Position Name of School 


| Address 


i 
City and State 
l j 











Back it snaps, no matter 
how often you clean it. 


It goes up and stays up 
for showcard colors. 


A firm pressure at the 
heel pushes it back into 
tight position when you 
want to go back to ink. 
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TEACHERS! WRITE FOR YOUR 
DRAWLET PEN TODAY! 


To paraphrase the Chinese proverb... ‘‘An Actual 
Test Is Worth a Thousand Words.” That’s why we 
want to send you a free Drawlet Pen. We know 
that when you actually try it you'll realize why it has 
earned the reputation for improving the work of everyone 
from students to the most advanced artists. 


But be sure you give it a workout on your toughest as- 
signments. See for yourself how the adjustable reservoir 
of Nickel-Silver can be raised or lowered for thick or thin 
flow, time after time...and it always pushes back easily 


into perfect alignment. 


Once you’ve tried it, we know you'll never use another kind 
of pen for broad line drawing or lettering. Send for your 
sample pen today. The Esterbrook Pen Company,76 Cooper 
St., Camden, N. J. or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


DRAWLET PENS 


for drawing and lettering 


MADE BY THE bstectrvuk PEN CO. 
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GENUINE HAND-MADE DRAWING 
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EACH sheet of WHATMAN Draw- 
ing Paper is made of pure rag stock 
exclusively animal sized, lo dried 
flat to prevent creasing and thoroughly 
matured. 

Into its production went a world of skill, not 


a little art, consi ble and a cen- 
tury and a half of experience. 





No wender the final product is the choice of 
Artists, Architects and Engineers throughout 
the world, 


Sample book on request 
WE Parte TTT te ee 


10 dl tS iy ee 
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is a valuable addition of a fast disappearing art 
which will be greatly studied and appreciated by 
later generations. This latest book by Dr. Mera is 
especially valuable to school art departments for 
its progressive steps in the Rain Bird deigns which 
especially relates itself to the art teachers teach- 
ing needs, and will illustrate the changes from 
natural forms to abstract motifs, and from the 
conventional coil into the bird design. Labora- 
tory of Anthropology, publishers, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. $3.50. 


* oo . 


THE POTTERY OF SANTO DOMINGO, by 
Kenneth M. Chapman of Santa Fe, an active 
artist-archaeologist of the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology, is a compilation of over 80 full-page 
plates, 73 in two and three colors, containing a 
wealth of Indian Decorative Art material. This 
book is the result of many years of research and 
recording by the author, who years ago, before 
archaeologists recognized the artistic values of 
their excavated Indian handicraft, was collecting 
and writing of the artistic merits of forms and 
patterns of the pots and fragments usually col- 
lected only for their historical sequence in rela- 
tion to anthropology. 

The San Domingo Pueblo Indian, most conserv- 
ative of pueblo groups, has retained more primi- 
tive motifs than most of the others, and of a 
highly interesting variety, from the naturalistic 
forms through to the most abstract types. Kenneth 
Chapman has gathered these into organized 
groups, progressively arranged with just enough 
reading to explain the excellently drawn illustra- 
tions. It is the kind of book that every art teacher 
will find as a valuable storehouse of information 
on Indian art and decoration, and one that 


LFATHERCRATFTI 


The opening of our new 
factory has made it pos- 
sible to offer to the teachers 
of Leathercraft, tools and 
supplies at a tremendous 
saving. Write for free price 
list on famous Dugan out- 
door and ind M i 
kits, mew ideas for belts, 
accessories, bracelets and 
leather carving projects. 





Direct 
from 

the 
TANNERY 





. Write to 
0.H.DUGAN & Co. 


153 Summer St. Boston 
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| MODELING PLASTIC 


Fire the pottery you make with Seramo 
IN AN ORDINARY KITCHEN 
OVEN (15 minutes at 250°F.). 
Seramo is easy to work with, ideal for 
a crafts class! 

U.S. A. Distributors 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








RINGS&PINS 


Send for our new book of illustrated 
designs showing hundreds of other 
Pins and Rings for schools and clubs 





E221 SOcents of alll kinds Drop a card today. 
Others at low- : % 
e and higher Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 

ces. 50 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 
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Bright Textile Patterns 
Reveal Students’ Ingenuity 





IGHTH GRADE STUDENTS 

at Lynbrook Public Schools, 

Lynbrook, N. Y., learn rhythm 

and color harmony in making all- 

over patterns for textiles. This 
one is particularly imaginative. 


Colors,of course,are important. 
For best results, many artists rec- 
ommend Devoe Colors and Ar- 
tists’ Materials. These are brilliant, 


Write now for complete information 
concerning Devoe Artists’ Materials 
and Free Color Cards. Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc., 580 Fifth 











Dicey 


Ave., New York City. 





easy to apply, remarkably perma- 
nent... yet they are not at all 
expensive. 


See your nearest Devoe dealer 
today ...order what you need for 
your classes. You'll like Devoe 
Colors and Artists’ Materials. 


DEVOE ALSO MAKES A COMPLETE 
LINE OF ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 























ARTISTS MATERIALS 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 








CRAFT SUPPLIES 


We believe we havethe most 
complete Leathercraft line 
in the country. Leather by 


the whole or half skin, cut 
piece, or in project form. 
Complete tools, full-sized 


patterns, designs, lacing and 
accessories. We also have 
available extensive stocks 
and tools for Metalcraft, 
Clay Modeling, Basketry, 
Beadwork and many other 
popular Crafts. 

SEND 10C FOR ILLUSTRATED 

74-PAGE CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Distributors of Quality Craft Supplies 
2124 So. Main St , LosAngeles, Calif. 193 William St., New York, N.Y. 











CRAFT WORK IN 


Art Metal and Jewelry 


is always popular with students. 





Weun Send for our latest brochure 
a suggesting craft problems. 


... We carry high grade tools 

and supplies for all kinds of 

metal work and will welcome your inquiries. 
Visit our display in booth No. 7 at the Eastern Arts. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 Aborn Street Providence, Rhode Island 

















Px BOOK o* ARTCRAF® 
Ideas for Class Work 9 «<= 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
laques, Burgess modeling sheet, mirror pictures, studies, 
— craft, etc. Write for catalog S4 today! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. 










Chicago 
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should be added to every school library. Pub- 
lished by the Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. $4.00. 


7 7 . 


INDIANS OF THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY, by 
Adolph Bandelier and Edgar L. Hewett. The 
University of New Mexico Press., Albuquerque, 


N.M. Price, $3.50. 


The difficulty of securing accurate information 
on Indian customs and practices is constantly 
increasing. The white man’s way of living is sup- 
planting and obliterating the practices and ways 
of the Indian as they were in the days of old. How- 
ever, the authors of this book, Bandelier and 
Hewett, came upon the scene in good time and 
have recovered and rescued for the present and 
the future the entrancing details of the Pueblo 
Indian life from its very beginnings. 

The book contains many illustrations, a number 
of which are in color. There are 274 pages, and 
it is 714 by 10 inches in size. 

THE INDIAN COSTUME BOOK, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. The Seton Village Press, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

This unusual and attractive book, by the well- 
known author, Ernest Thompson Seton, is 
exactly what many people interested in Indian 
costumes and customs have been wanting. It 
covers completely and concisely such topics as: 
Distribution of Tribes; the Eskimo; Northwest 
Coast Indians; Woodlands Indians; Plains Tribes; 
Plateau; Californian Indians; Southeast; South- 
west; Mexico; Central and South America. 

Those who are confused by the many types of 
Indians and the location of the tribes—as well as 
differences in costumes and customs, will find 
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THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


EXPRESSED BY THE AMERICAN MADE SPEEDBALL 
PRODUCTS FOR LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


NEW! SPEEDBALL LINOZIPS 


The linoleum cutters with a draw action. A new and 
easy method of cutting linoleum blocks. A sample of 
this cutter with an educational method chart covering 
their use shall be sent upon request. 













A NEW IDEA 
FOR BLOCK Printing BE 
TOOLS «Easy To use. 3 a 
S*HANOLES *S GuTTERS: i 
MADE INU S.A. & 
HUNT PEN CO -Canonn 





THE DRAW ACTION 
of this cutter is very easy for children to use, and gives new 
interest to the linoleum printing subjects. 


HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
Manvfacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners 
and SPEEDBALL Products 
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1939 


never a better year 
to see the WEST 


EAVE these golden threads into your summer 

plans, for the happiest, most varied western 
vacation ever. It can be done so economically, either 
going out or coming back, via the Santa Fe, anytime 
during this great Exposition Year! 


Point your itinerary, of course, at the Golden 
Gate Exposition. This fascinatingly beautiful and 
exotic international show, set on its cool green 
Treasure Island in San Francisco’s world-famous 
harbor, will be the high objective of all western 
trips this year. 

A grand series of travel experiences 
_—all included in one western trip 
Traveling via Santa Fe, you can pause a day or 
more in historic Old Santa Fe, for an intimate 
Indian-detour by motor through age-old Indian 
pueblos and primitive Spanish-American mountain 
villages; follow the rim drives and thrilling trails of 
Arizona's glorious Grand Canyon; explore for miles 
the witchery of Carlsbad Caverns, in southeastern 

New Mexico, unrivalled in size and beauty... 

Now add San Diego, Los Angeles, Hollywood 

.. . Yosemite National Park's majestic mountains, 
waterfalls and forest giants in California's high 
Sierras . . . and then Golden Gate Exposition. 
@ For full details on including these grand experi- 
ences, or any combination of them, in your 1939 
vacation via the Santa Fe at the lowest possible cost, 
just get in touch with the nearest rail or travel 
bureau ticket office. Or, simply mail coupon. 


Route of the World's Largest Streamlined Fieet 


For swift, comfortable transcontinental travel, Santa Fe offers a 
whole fleet of famous trains. These include the Scout, economy 
coach-sleeper train; El Capitan, all-chair-car low-cost stream- 
liner that whisks between Chicago and Los Angeles in just 
39% hours; Super Chief and Chief, superb all-Pullman stream: 
liners; California Limited, and Grand Canyon Limited ¢ There 
is gay new Santa Fe streamlined service, too, between San 
Diego and Los Angeles, and Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


FOR FREE PICTURE BOOKLETS, JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines, 


1244 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send booklet: Indian-detoursO); Carlsbad CavernsQ); Grand CanyonD; 
California 0); Yosemite Q); Golden Gate 0, Escorted Tours Q); fares 


from.... to 


Name 


Address 








this book very enlightening. It is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings by the 
author. 

Five hundred copies have been printed on the 
hand presses of Maurice Taylor at the Seton 
Village Press. The unusually attractive bindings 
are all hand done by Marceil Taylor. It is 7's by 
1] inches in size. 


* * * 


PLAINS INDIAN PAINTING, by John Canfield 
Ewers. Stanford University Press, Stanford, 


Calif. Price, $3.00. 


Here is a description of a truly aboriginal 
American art—that of painting on unshaped hides 
of wild animals. It is now a lost art, as most of the 
Indians on reservations know little more about it 
than does the average white man. Yet many fine 
examples of this work are preserved in museums. 

The book describes in detail the technique of 
painting in the plains, the use of patterns and 
forms, and the history of Plains Indians hide 
painting. There are also chapters on other sur- 
faces painted by Plains Indian artists, and hide 
painting in other parts of aboriginal America. 

The author, John Canfield Ewers, is Field 
Curator, Museum Division, United States Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the Interior. 

The book is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings and contains 84 pages. It 
is 834 by 11'4 inches. 


* * * 


PAJARITO PLATEAU AND ITS ANCIENT 
PEOPLE, by Edgar L. Hewett. The University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Price, $3.50. 


Forty years of exploration and research have 
gone into the writing of this book. It is the story 
of the vanished inhabitants of the cliffs and 
canyons spreading downward from the Jemez 
Mountain range to the broad and fertile valley of 
the Rio Grande in central New Mexico. It is a 
fascinating story, profusely illustrated with maps, 
drawings, and photographs. There are three 
color plates and a pocket in the back of the book 
contains eleven extra plates showing pottery 
forms. 

All interested in Indian life, design, archae- 
ology and history should own this book. It con- 
tains 191 pages, and is 7!» by 10 inches. 


The interesting color textured papers being 
made by Bermingham & Prosser at last supply the 
artists, art teachers and craftsmen with a material 
that is fascinating in color and attractive in texture. 
A group of sheets of this paper laid around any 
art room or studio is good art atmosphere as its 
color is inspiring and will just inspire any student 
toward doing something good with it or on it— 
it just coaxes creative expression. It lends itself 
to crayon or chalk, charcoal drawing or tempera 
painting. It will fit into any scheme of modern 
decorative arrangements and lends itself to stun- 
ning effects for block printing. Water color washes 
on the textured surfaces plus crayon on the sur- 
face of the texture produces unusually pleasing 
qualities. These papers hold unlimited possibilities 
for experimenting with many art materials, even 
to the use of oil paints over a coat of varnished 
surface first applied to the paper. 

There are many ideas possible for the use of 
these papers in handicrafts as coverings for book- 
lets, desk sets, boxes, toys and a hundred and one 
things for creative hands to produce, besides 
many decorative objects of purely colorful ar- 
rangements. 
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